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Compare Levelcoat Quality! 


“A” is a diagram of greatly enlarged 
edge of old-style manufactured 
printing paper. Compare with “‘B”. 


“B” is a diagram of greatly enlarged 
edge of sheet of Levelcoat paper. 
Note the smoothness cf both sides 
of Levelcoat paper. This smooth- 
ness is obtained by new and exclu- 
sive processes and is the secret of the 
unexcelled printed results obtained 
with Levelcoat printing papers. 
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NewS within the Mews 


MEANING OF NEW DRAFT............ y. F 
The draft originally was based largely on 
a pre-Pearl Harbor conception . . . that 


this nation wouldn’t have to get out and 
actually fight for its life. The new draft is 
more realistic. Local draft boards will now 
mobilize the greatest body of man power 
in the history of this nation. That mobiliza- 
tion is going to affect 8,000,000 Americans 
and very soon—as this article reveals. 





STRATEGY AFTER SINGAPORE...... P. 11 
President Roosevelt calls this a world-en- 
circling war, realizes the strategy which 
must be invoked by the United Nations if 
the Axis is to be stopped from spreading 
now, pushed back into defeat eventually. 
There is nothing subtle about this strategy. 
To many in Washington it is painfully 
obvious—only now, as this article shows, 
is it given serious consideration. 


MACARTHUR‘S LAST STAND?........ P. ts 
In their fox-holes, General MacArthur’s 
men must wonder about our 60,000 plane- 
a-year-goal. They would like to have about 
six good warplanes now. The Philippine 
defenders can’t beat off enemy dive bomb- 
ers with production blueprints. “Why can’t 
MacArthur be reinforced?” is one of Wash- 
ington’s most burning questions. The an- 
swer is given in this article. 


BLURRING OF STATE LINES.......... r. 82 
The real issue behind the OCD furore is 
not fan dancing, but federalization, or, in 
simple terms, Washington’s growing net- 
work of controls. What Mr. Average Citi- 
zen doesn’t yet realize is the acceleration 
of federal controls during the war emer- 
gency. Where those controls might lead is 
shown in this interpretative analysis of the 
situation. 


COMING ERA OF SCARCITY........ P. 16 
An around-the-clock survey of American 
living and working habits in the months to 
come turns up many curious facts . 


facts that, if appreciated now, will fore- 
stall many a shock later on. 


SUGAR: STORY OF RATIONING....P. 18 
Those ration books soon will be rolling 
off the Government presses. A. new experi- 
ence and a new problem for abundant 
America, as this week’s Pictogram shows. 


DAR. WHLKIE'S PUEBA...20.065..ccsccosed P. 26 
The presidential standard bearer has again 
presented the Republican Party with a 
forthright and frank program: Mr. Will- 
kie’s Lincoln Day address, as the first 
major political expression since Pearl Har- 
bor, is printed in full—‘for the record.” 
In addition, excerpts give highlights from 
speeches by Thomas E. Dewey, Alfred M. 
Landon and Senator Robert A. Taft. 


MOST-USED WARPLANES 
Blasting the way for mechanized land as- 
saults, blasting battleships into hiding or 
destruction—that’s the job for light and 
medium bombers. This week’s March of 
Industry tells the complete story of the 
production of these warplanes in American 
aircraft plants. 
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The ability to fly higher than the enemy 
brings priceless combat advantages. To the bomb- 
er pilot “altitude” means freedom from anti-air- 
craft fire and the savage attacks of enemy pursuits. 
To the fighter pilot it means the all-important 
ability to strike his quarry from above — and at 
will. America already has the highest-flying 
bombers the world has ever known. Now it is 
getting the two highest-flying fighters: the Army’s 
Thunderbolt and the Navy’s Corsair. 

The heart of each of these fighters is its 
supercharged 2,000 horsepower Pratt & Whitney 
air-cooled engine. With this super-power, they 
can out-climb and overtake any existing enemy 
airplane, and still carry the blistering fire-power 
to deal with it. 


Airplane, engine and propeller manufacturers 
are going all-out in producing these two great 
airplanes. 1942 will see our Army and Navy 
equipped with increasing quantities of the finest 
high-altitude fighters in the world. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
ow A 

Pratt & Whitney Vought - Sikorsky Hamilton Standard 


Engines Airplanes Propetiers 
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New SG aln 


The worst in this war is yet to come. All of the bad news is not out. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





If the public wants the truth, that's it; that's the warning given quietly 
by officials who are looking ahead, by those who know what is happening. 

As matters stand..... 

At Pearl Harbor: A whole concept of naval strategy and power was sunk with 
the ships. Recovery from that shock is slow; is giving Japan big advantages. 

At Singapore: Britain had her Pearl Harbor, and another breakdown of her 
leadership, another warning that old ideas and old men don't get far in this war. 

At Brest: Escape of German battleships raised a new question of British sea 
strength, a new question of British air strength in the light of past claims. 

At_the Marshall Islands: Small units of the U.S. Fleet showed what they can 
do with adequate air support, showed the pattern of success ahead, if given time. 

This war now becomes a race against time. Right now: Forces are loose that 
aren't yet being checked; that are threatening to run wild until U.S. is armed. 














Troubles ahead are these..... 

In the Philippines: This country lacks strength to relieve or aid its men. 

In the Netherlands Indies: A Japanese fleet and air force, greatly superior 
in numbers, soon will be hammering at Java and Sumatra, soon will be invading. 

In Australia: The loss of the Dutch Indies would mean loss of oil supplies, 
would hamper the Australian war effort and add to U.S. problems in that area. 

In the Indian Ocean: Japanese warships and airplanes soon will be attacking 
supply lines to India, to China, to Australia. The base: Singapore. 

In the Mediterranean: Britain again is on the defensive. Hitler prepares a 
drive to break out into the Indian Ocean through the Red and Caspian seas. Big 
smash ahead is to try to break out of the blockade, to join up with Japan. 

In the Atlantic: Submarine, air and surface raiding ties up a major part of 
the U.S. and British sea strength, complicates the entire war problem. 

As a result: Until U.S. is strong enough to take the initiative, the bad 
news in this war will far overshadow the good news. The turn: Probably 1943. 























In the Pacific war to date..... 

The victor: Tiny Japan, population 70,000,000; arms output $3,000,000,000 
yearly; steel output 7,000,000 tons; aircraft output under 1,000 monthly. 

The defeated: U.S., plus Britain and dominions, population about 200,000,- 
000; arms output $3,500,000,000 monthly; steel output 100,000,000 tons; aircraft 
output maybe 4,000 monthly; combined naval strength twice that of the enemy. 

It's the case of a flyweight, swift-moving, quick-thinking, willing to use 
new techniques, mauling a slow-moving, overconfident, overextended giant. 

But: The giant is beginning now to stir; is starting to move fast himself. 

In the whole war, from a longer-range view..... 

It all revolves around the speed with which United States industry produces 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


arms. And: On that basis the long-range outlook is far more encouraging; is made 
brighter by evidence that armament slow motion is speeding up steadily. 

For example: In aircraft: Production figures, secret, are impressive; are a 
Sign that the Roosevelt goal of 60,000 in 1942 can be met. In tanks: Output 
Sizable in light and medium types, with great expansion just ahead. In naval 
vessels: Destroyers and cruisers far ahead of -schedule. In merchant ships: Start 
Slow but soon will be completing a ship in 105 days' working time. In guns: 
Still a bottleneck, but one about to be broken. Ammunition: Output improving. 

When it comes to raw materials: Aluminum: Now ahead of Germany-Japan. Mag- 
nesium: Soon to pass Germany-Japan. Steel: Far out'in front. Copper: Far ahead 
of the enemy. And: It's pretty much the same all down the line. 

In other words: Given two years, U.S. will swamp the world with weapons; 
will be turning out tanks, guns, ships, airplanes and ammunition in a flood. 
But: Question is whether the war will wait, if arms will be there when needed. 

They haven't been in this war to date. 

















What's now happening is to shatter one basic idead.eee. 

Idea had been that U.S. would supply the weapons, that the Chinese, Rus- 
Sians, British would do the fighting. But: Supply lines are being cut or are 
being narrowed to a trickle. There's not much chance of arming other big nations. 

Result is that this country is forced to build a big army of its own. That 
means a heavy draft on man power; it means that there's a big fighting job ahead. 

The prospect is for: Army Air Force: 2,000,000. Army: 6,000,000. Navy and 
Naval Air Force: 1,500,000. Total man power use: At least 9,500,000. 

















Also being shattered is another idea. The idea: That industry can avoid ; 
wartime regimentation; that any essential industry can do business as usual. 
Automobile industry shift to 100 per cent war work is just the first. The 
radio industry is ordered now to end all civilian production. Other industries 
will follow. The alternative: Requisition by Government of tools and management. 








Decision of Mrs. Roosevelt to step out of OCD is of widespread importance. 

It's not just that the President's wife is giving up a defense job. Rather: 
It's the fact that Mrs. Roosevelt's influence is publicly recognized that is of 
most importance. Now: Officials may be less responsive to backstage pressure. 

As a matter of fact..... Most of the activities that Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Harry Hopkins sponsored are now under fire, are facing trouble. 

The list looks like this: FSA: Under attack for recruiting farmers to en- 
joy its benefits. NYA: Contracting as draft and industry draw youths who were 
paid to go to school. CCC: Fading away as the draft takes youths. WPA: On 
verge of liquidation as a labor shortage looms. Food stamps: No longer need for 
them. 

And so it goes. Influence of Mrs. Roosevelt on official policy affecting re- 
form legislation and social welfare legislation was very great but seldom known. 

One view is that OCD might have been used during wartime to absorb social 
welfare experiments; that this would be the wartime outlet. 

Now: That chance is slim. 











Official policy still is to stress good news in this war; to cover up bad. 

The reasons: (1) Army and Navy want to give the enemy little encouragement; 
(2) the White House doesn't like the political effect of bad news; (3) good news 
lulls the public into an attitude that results in little questioning of leaders. 

Emphasis on good news was so great recently that officials felt called upon 
to warn that headlines were misleading the public; that the picture was one-sided. 
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ESSENTIAL 





IN SPEEDING WAR PRODUCTION 


Speed in organizing and producing for war requires 
speed in figuring and writing indispensable records. 
Everywhere ...in all branches of the armed services... 
in government offices . . . in ordnance plants, arsenals 
and other vital war industries ... Burroughs machines 
are providing the fast figures, records and management 


controls so essential to fast, effective action. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


jodays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 














Tighter 


Metal Salvage Plans . . . Conversion of Radio Industry to War Needs 


Rationing. Impact of the war hit more 
sharply at both industry and civilians as 
Washington moved on a wide front to deal 
with dwindling supplies, swelling demands 
for all types of materials and goods. Pros- 
pects of gasoline rationing within the near 
future were indicated after spokesmen for 
the Office of Price Administration said ten- 
tative procedures had been worked out to 
ration both gasoline and oil supplies if the 
situation requires it. 

Clothing: War Production Board warned 
retailers and wholesalers in apparel trades 
that supplies of clothing will be allocated if 
excessive and speculative accumulation of 
inventories continues. 

Soap: Prospects of soap shortage faded 
as result of vast increase in production of 
glycerine for explosives. Soap is a_ by- 
product. 

Vitamins: Nonessential uses of vitamin 
A, needed for the expanding Air Corps, 
were prohibited by WPB order. Daily dos- 
ages of multivitamin compounds 
limited to 5,000 units per person. 

Raw silk: All sales of this scarce ma- 
terial must be made to and by Defense 
Supplies Corp., WPB directed. 

Tires: Retreaded and recapped tires were 
blanketed into the rationing setup by Price 
Administrator Henderson. No tires will be 
for nonessential 


were 


available cars 
during February, and probably none dur- 


ing March. 


passenger 


Tin cans: Drastic reduction in 
facture and use of tin cans was ordered by 
WPB. The directive eliminates small-size 
cans in general, cuts down amount of tin 


manu- 


to be used in plating all cans. 


Prices. Maximum price ceilings were 
clamped on a wide range of factory and 
home articles and products, including: pig- 
ments used in paints and inks, oil storage 
tanks, cast iron pipe, mechanical household 
refrigerators, salicylic acid used in aspirin 
and other medicines, citric acid and wom- 
en’s nylon stockings. 
Meanwhile, farm 
prepared for an early showdown over the 
Bankhead proposal to prohibit 
Government-owned 


than parity levels. 


Senate bloe leaders 
sales of 


commodities at less 


War financing. Armaments backlog al- 
ready authorized, plus requests before 
Congress, reached an estimated total of 
$116,000,000,000. Spending through Janu- 
ary 1942, totaled $17,528,000,000. 

To obtain dollars for war, the 
Treasury moved to tap money markets for 
$1,500,000,000 in Government securities; 


more 
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Restrictions on Supplies . . . More Price Ceilings .. . 





THE WAR WEEK | 
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| Day-by-day record of American war | 
activity from official U.S. announce- | 
ments: 

Feb. 7: Harbor defenses at Manila Bay 
shelled by concealed enemy batteries... | 
Two U.S. fighters downed one enemy dive | 
bomber over Bataan Eight P-40s at- 
tacked by a greatly superior enemy force 
near Bali; three Japanese planes downed, 
one American plane destroyed, another 
missing. 

| 
| 
| 


Feb. 8: Concealed Japanese guns on Ca- 
vite shore resumed bombardment of Ma- 
nila Bay fortifications . . . Sharp counter- 
attack repulsed enemy infiltration thrust 
on MacArthur's right flank on Bataan Pe- 
ninsula. 


Feb. 9: U.S. forts silenced several con- 
cealed guns firing on the harbor defenses 
at Manila .. . Intermittent enemy thrusts 
in Bataan area repulsed. 





Feb. 10: Japanese suffered heavy casual- 
ties in savage thrusts at lines in Bataan: 
renewed attempts to land on West Coast 
stopped by artillery fire... One enemy 
plane shot down in Netherlands Indies 
area. 


Feb. 11: Fighting on Bataan Peninsula 
appreciably lessened; several Japanese | 
landing barges captured. | 


Feb. 12: Bataan area quiet while enemy 
reorganized forces . . . Japanese occupied 
Masbate Island in the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. 


Feb. 13: Enemy patrols active in Bataan 
... Two Japanese dive bombers shot down 
by antiaircraft fire ... Navy reported 16 
enemy ships and 41 planes destroyed in Pa- 
| cific Fleet's raid on Japanese bases in the 
| Marshall and Gilbert islands Jan. 31. Our 
| losses totaled 11 scout bombers, 








the Senate repealed for the war’s duration 
Section 7 of the Neutrality Act, which pro- 
hibited U.S. citizens from extending loans 
or credits to foreign governments. 


Metals. Additional plans were made to 
utilize all sources of vitally needed metals. 

Copper: WPB allocated money to build 
three Midwestern plants to recover copper 
from used tin cans. Nearby communities 
will be combed in can-collection campaigns 
to provide material for the plants. 

Scrap: Bureau of Mines called on min- 
ing industry to organize a salvage cam- 
paign similar to the one recently started 


by the petroleum industry. Collection 
would range from gathering loose scrap 


of obsolete 
hoists, unused mining machinery and dig- 
ging up of old rails and useless pipe lines. 


around mines to dismantling 


Shipping. War Shipping Administration 
was set up by presidential order to control 
operation, purchase, rates, requisition and 
use of all U.S. merchant shipping. Mari- 
time Commission Chairman Emory S&S. 


















Land, appointed administrator of the ney 
body, forecast a doubling of the presen 
ship-a-day production rate within the ney 
60 days, a tripled flow in six or sevey 
months. Adding emphasis to his words, the 
Commission announced a contract for 3 
more Liberty freighters. 


Radio industry. All radio manufacturer 
were told to convert their facilities to wa 
uses within the next four months. R., R 
Guthrie, assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Industry Branches, WPB, told 55 radio set 
manufacturers that, if they have not cop 
verted within three or four months, the 
Government might have to break up their 
plants, equipment and personnel and shift 
them “to other parts of the economy wher 
they could be mobilized for 
duction.” 


War pro 


Exports. Arrangements to simplify eco- 
nomic warfare methods of the United 
States and Britain were put into effect. 
Hereafter exporters sending goods from 
this country to certain countries in Europe, 
Africa and the Near East need not apply 
for British navicerts. American export i: 
censes will be sufficient. Special licenses, 
however, will be required for a large group 
of metal products and containers if the 
country of destination is outside the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

State Department issued Revision I of 
the Proclaimed List of Blocked Nationals, 
consolidating the original list issued las 
July with the seven supplements. issued 
The new blacklist contains 
3,650 names of blocked nationals in the 
other American republics and 1,813 names 
outside the American republics. 


since then. 


Food. Agricultural commodities delivered 
for lend-lease shipment to Britain totaled 
more than 3,311,000,000 pounds in 194], 
the Department of Agriculture reported 
Total cost was set at $367,000,000. Animal 
protein products, including eggs and meat, 
were the largest items. 
Raw materials. Developments of 
low-grade mineral deposits and expansiol 
of power resources in the Midwest was pro- 
posed to Congress by Secretary of Interior 
Harold L. Ickes. Secretary Ickes submitted 
details of a program designed to help make 
the United States independent of foreign 
minerals during the emergency and to aif 
development of the West. Included in the 
Ickes plan is a proposal for construction o 
17 power projects in 12 States at al 
estimated cost of $350,603,000. 
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Rarely does an advertising budget permit the inclusion of 


all the magazines which seek your advertising... Here are 
6 yardsticks of measurement by which the values offered 
by The United States News may be fairly compared with 


those offered by other magazines. 


Il. How important are the contents of a 
magazine? 


2. How well are the contents presented? 


3. How quickly is the publication deliv- 
ered to subseribers ? 


4. Growth of cireulation? 


o- How is the circulation obtained? 


6G. Cost of advertising page. 


The United States News will be glad to send your Company 
explicit and detailed answers to these 6 questions—and to any other 


questions that will help you to make a direct comparison of values. 





The United States News 


Daniel W. Ashley, Advertising Director 











N OUR BUSINESS, my boss and I need typewriters 
... but so does the Government. And right now, 
Uncle Sam comes first. 





































Here’s what I do eve Our Armed Forces and Civilian Defense need 
ee thousands and thousands of typewriters. Uncle Sam 
ae | is ordering typewriters so fast that it’s hard for a 


 ——— a 
{er 1 GRE 

he extreme left, 
‘ks’ (upper and 
sth. Repeat operation 
eto the extremeright. 
roll or rail, 


man like my boss to buy a new machine. But that’s 
all right—we’ll just make the typewriters we have 
last longer! 


1 


y) 
- My boss asked the Royal Typewriter Company 
how to make a typewriter last longer, and they sent 
us a few simple rules. I follow these rules every day, 
with the result that my machine runs smoother and 
easier, is more fun to work on. It will require fewer 
repairs, less servicing, and the boss won’t have to 
worry about replacing it nearly so soon. 
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MR. EXECUTIVE: Have the stenographers and sec- 
retaries in your office follow the above simple rules. It is 
also to your advantage to sign a Maintenance or Service 
Contract with the Royal Typewriter Company or its 

4 sales representative. Under these contracts, obtained on 
a 1, 2, or 3-year basis, Royal promises to inspect, clean, 
and adjust your typewriters four times a year, and to 
replace free all worn-out parts, other than rubber parts. 
Call your local Royal representative today! 
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Prospects ahead for men 
in various age groups. 
Tightening of deferments 


The Army and Navy are getting set to 
make a very heavy call on this country’s 
man power. Demand 
big enough to change all past ideas about 
who will and who will not serve. 

Up to this time American policy has 
been based on the theory that this nation 
yould supply the arms while others did 
the fighting. Now this country is being 
foreed to do its own fighting. 

As a result, a large proportion of the 
men now registered are to face a call to 
Germs within the next 12 or 18 months. 
Today the total strength of the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps amounts to just 
over 2,000,000 men and officers. This year 
the War Department is asking for 1,900,- 
000 additional men. 

Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, director 
of the Selective Service System, is talking 
interms of an eventual Army of 7,000,000 
to 8,000,000 men. The War Department 
has announced that the air force alone is 
to require 2,000,000 men. 

Heavy calls for men will be made on 
every local draft board. Roughly, each 
board will be asked to furnish as many 
men in the next six months as it has called 
during the entire 18 months since the Se- 
lective Service System was inaugurated. 
In this situation, here is what individu- 
als should expect: 

For 17-20-year-olds: Not liable for 
draft until they reach their 20th  birth- 
day, young men in this group are being 
Ysought by both Army and Navy through 
voluntary recruiting campaigns. Navy is 
taking 17-18-19-year-olds, the Army 18 
and 19-year-olds. However, voluntary en- 
listment campaigns will stop soon. When 
that happens 17-20-year-olds will 
barred from military service. 

For 20-21-year-olds: Now registered 
for the first time, this group will send most 
of its number into the armed services. 
Some estimate that nine out of every ten 
young men in this group will be called. 
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WHAT NEW ALL-OUT DRAFT 
MEANS TO MEN, INDUSTRY 


Far-Reaching Effects of Greatest Mobilization in Nation’s History 


Few will be able to claim deferments on 
grounds of skill or dependents. Few will 
have serious physical defects. 

For 22-28-year-olds: About half the 
men in this age group will be taken for 
military service. Men in this group make 
the best all-around soldiers and _ sailors. 
This group will furnish the bulk of the 
front-line fighting force. 

For 29-35-year-olds: Men in this age 


group were exempted from the draft law 





DRAFT DIRECTOR HERSHEY 
Talks in terms of millions 


last year, not because they were too old 
for military duty, but because they were 
too likely to become financial liabilities 
during the 10-year period for which they 
were being trained. Now they are being 
drawn back into the draft system for im- 
mediate service. As the Army grows, the 
proportion called from this age group will 
become larger and larger. 

For 35-45-year-olds: These men will 
be called in limited numbers—perhaps not 
more than 500,000—in the next 12 months, 
and these largely for limited service. Later, 
however, as the drain upon the nation’s 


man power increases, more and more of 
the older men will be taken. 

For 45 to 64-year-olds: This group is 
not liable for military service, but will be 
requested to register soon in a_ general 
inventory of civilian skills that 
planned by General Hershey. 

Deferments: For those now within the 
fighting ages—20 to 45—existing defer- 
ments are no criteria for determining who 
will be called into an 8,000,000-man Army. 
Local draft boards now are in the process 
of reviewing all deferments. Every man 
whose deferment can be under 
the law is to be moved into Class 1-A, 
subject to immediate call. And, as the 
Army increases its demand on local boards 


‘s being 


cancelled 


for more and more men, those boards will 
be forced to tighten up more and more on 
deferments. New registrants will be classi- 
fied soon after the lottery is conducted, 
probably some time in mid-March. Here 
are the that the local 
boards on new deferments: 

Men with physical defects: The Army 


already is adapting its physical require- 


factors influence 


ments to its need for greater numbers of 
men. The pre-Pearl Harbor policy was to 
accept could be 
trained and kept in fighting condition for 
the next 10 All but the almost 
perfect physical specimens were rejected. 
Now that policy has been discarded. To- 
day, minor physical defects will be no bar 
to those liable for service. Men with bad 
teeth, minor cases of flat feet, slightly 
defective eyesight can expect to be moved 
into a 1-A classification. The Army is 
preparing to take and rehabilitate men 
with minor correctible defects. 


only those men who 


years. 


Men with more serious defects soon will 
be called for limited military service. That 
means service with the supply corps, as 
clerks, as housekeepers, and for what the 
Army men call service in the “zone of the 
interior,” such as manning anti-aircraft 
lookout posts, guarding bridges, water 
works, roads, public buildings and utilities, 
thus relieving men more physically fit 
for front-line fighting. 

Extent to which men with physical de- 
fects will be called the 


depends upon 
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eventual size of the armed forces and, pos- 
sibly, the losses. The more men that are 
needed, the farther down into the supply 
the Selective Service System will be forced 
to reach. General Hershey has pointed out 
that the German Army has five classes of 
soldiers and that “men in the fifth class 
can barely walk.” 

Men with dependents: Deferment of 
men with genuine dependents is manda- 
tory under the draft law. General Hershey 
suggests, however, that the conception of 
dependency may have to be changed be- 
fore 8,000,000 men can be brought into the 
Army. Local boards already have been 
instructed to look into recent marriages 
to make sure the purpose was not to avoid 
military service. Likewise, the boards have 
been asked to re-examine cases in which 
wives have stopped working, to determine 
whether the purpose was to keep the hus- 
band out of the Army. Men whose aid to 
support of dependents is nominal may be 
called up eventually in any event. 

The War Department soon is expected 
to ask congressional approval of a bill to 
provide allotments for maintenance of 
wives and children of men in the armed 
services. Such a bill already has been in- 
troduced by Representative Edmiston 
(Dem.), of West Virginia. 

The allotment plan is modeled after the 
system used in the last war, under which 
soldiers with families were required to 
send home half their pay, but not more 
than $15. To this the Government added 
$15 for the wife, $10 for the first child 
and $7.50 for each succeeding child. 

Men in industry: Fewer and fewer men 
are to be deferred solely because they are 
necessary to any civilian business organi- 
zation. However, this tightening of occu- 
pational deferments will affect relatively 
few men. Most men—about 55 per cent 
of those already classified—are deferred be- 
cause of dependents. Only about 500,000 
have been deferred because of their occu- 
pation. But now even this number is to 
be reduced. 

The Army, despite its need for more and 
more men with the same skills that are 
necessary to war industries, still hopes to 
avoid serious conflict with industry. A 
large-scale training has been 
launched by the Army in a move to de- 


program 


velop its own mechanics so far as possible. 

Employers are being relied upon to pre- 
vent local boards from taking men with 
essential skills. A list of the occupations 
important to war production has been 
furnished to each local board. To qualify 
for such a deferment, however, the indi- 
vidual must be at work in a war industry. 

Deferment of employes not in essential 
work soon will shrink to almost nothing. 

General Hershey has little fear that in- 
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A SIGN FOR 8,000,000 PAIRS OF EYES 
. it doesn’t take 20-20 vision 


dustry or business will hinder Selective 
Service. He explains: “If we want trained 
men for the Army and Navy, we will get 
them. If that time comes, and a skilled man 
comes to you one morning and says, ‘They 
need me at the front,’ don’t quibble, he 
can do far more good there or we wouldn’t 
ask you for him.” 

Men in Government: Fewer and fewer 
deferments can be expected by men in 
Government service — whether _ federal, 
State or local—if they otherwise are liable 
for drafting. The Federal Government al- 
ready has adopted a uniform policy of re- 
fusing to request deferments for anyone 





ALL-WEATHER MILITARY ‘FASHIONS’ 


in the federal service unless his duties “ar 


clearly related to the war effort or to essen 


tial supporting activities” and who cannd 
be easily replaced. 

Women: Although no details of the pr 
gram have yet been announced, Congres 
is considering legislation to admit a smal 
number of women into the Army. The 
women would be recruited, not drafted. 

In all draft matters, General Hershey 
explains, it is the decision of each of the 
6,400 local draft boards, not his decision, 
that is final. He admits that the result is 


not uniform, but he explains few laws ar}, 


uniformly enforced in a democracy. 
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Eight of the basic uniforms now in use, left to right: Winter uniform for mounted troops; wool uniform 
for dismounted troops; uniform for firemen at posts; summer uniform for mounted troops, rainy-weathe 
suit; field uniform for dismounted troops; cold-weather uniform for motorized troops, and winle 


combat uniform for armored forces. 
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fort of United Nations 
block break-through 
their strength rises 


This war now is swiftly turning into a 
git to prevent Germany and Japan from 
jaming forces against the United States 
ad Britain. In that fight, the American 
4my and Navy are to be compelled by 
eents to play a major part. 

Japan at Singapore breaks through one 
the five key barriers created by Great 
hitain and the United States to control 
d te sea lanes of the world. The others are 
luties “ar the British Isles themselves, Gibraltar, 
r to essemficuez and the Panama Canal. By land, Ja- 
ho cane pan now swings west into Burma toward 
India. By sea, the door is being pried open 
of the profioward the Indian Ocean and Suez. 

z Congres} Adolf Hitler is preparing a smash toward 
it a smallcuer His land and air forces already are 
rmy. The striking hard at Egypt. A spring push east- 
drafted. Qyard through the Caucasus may be coming. 
1 Hersheyfititler’s strongest warships, escaping from 
ach of the Brest to the base at Helgoland, no doubt 
$ decision} ire getting ready for some part in the 


ide World 


e result 8} trugele of Axis partners to unite before 
v laws are his year is out. 
cy. President Roosevelt is letting it be 


fnown that for 1942 the United States 
fues this task above others: To prevent 
the break-through that would enable Ger- 
many and Japan to close the gap between 
Suez and Singapore with a meeting of the 
\xis military forces in the Indian Ocean. 
ff that break-through occurs: The 
tlockade, upon which the Anglo-American 
war against Germany rests, will be broken 
wide open. Hitler will control the Mediter- 
ranean. He will have the oil of the Near 
fast. He will have access to rubber, tin, 
i, fibers, food and metals of India and the 
5] @ last Indies. Japan will gain access to the 
va materials that Germany is producing. 
| f that break-through does not occur: 
filer will remain cooped up in Europe. 
lig reserves of materials gradually will 
dwindle. He will find that the Nazi war 
machine is wearing out without adequate 
replacement ‘and repairs. 

At the same time, Japan will use up her 
war materials far faster than they can be 
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produced. Her basic weakness, lack of ma- 
terials and inability to produce, will be- 
ool uniform # OMe increasingly apparent. Her eventual 
iny-weathe ilefeat will become assured. 
and win The whole balance in the world is 
leetering as a result of Japan’s suc- 
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cession of smashing victories in the Pacific. 
two oceans centered at 
Singapore: The defense of the Southwest 
Pacific with its riches, and the defense of 


The defense of 


the Indian Ocean, with its trade routes 
linking five continents. History is being 


made at Singapore and the British Empire 
is being shaken to its foundations. Out of 
that situation, officials admit, grows the 


prospect of a momentous change in the 
war's strategy and a great increase in its 
length. In more detail: 

What Singapore means to Japan. It 





THE WORLD‘S MOST-BOMBED BATTLESHIPS 


RATEGY AFTER SINGAPORE 


The Fight to Keep Axis Forces From Joining in Indian Ocean 


What Singapore means for Britain. 
Japan’s success there means the loss of 
Britain’s easy access to India. It means the 
loss of Britain’s rich investment in Malay- 
an rubber and tin. It means that cutting of 
the supply line linking Australia with Eng- 
land is threatened. It means that the Brit- 
ish Empire is in danger. 

What Singapore means to China. Un- 
der direct attack of the Japanese in Burma 
by land, China’s precious supply line now 
may be cut off by sea. The whole project of 
American aid to arm China until she is a 
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This picture, passed by the British censor less than two months ago, shows British bombers in their 100th 
such raid over Brest blasting away at the Nazi pocket battleships Scharnhorst and Gneisenau (upper left). 
Last week the two warships escaped under heavy British land, sea and air fire to safer berths, adding 
another setback to the United Nations’ efforts to keep Germany and Japan from breaking through. 


means a base for driving at the real wealth 
and centers of resistance in the Dutch East 
Indies. It means a base in the Southwest 
Pacific more important to Japan than Pear! 
Harbor would be. The way is opened for 
surface raiders, submarines and even con- 
voys to operate in the Indian Ocean. Hold- 
ing Singapore as a naval base means cut- 
ting the Burma Road supply line into 
China. It is the steppingstone to blockade 
of India. It means the British and U.S. 
fleets are without a large-scale base within 
striking distance of the Japanese in that key 
region of this war. There is now no drydock 
big enough for a battleship between Pearl 
Harbor and the Mediterranean. 


formidable land foe 
threatened. 

What Singapore means to India. The 
whole Moslem world, from India west to 
Egypt, including Afghanistan, Iran, Arabia 
and Turkey, is in a state of ferment under 
the impact of Axis victories and propa- 


for Japan now is 


ganda. The Japanese are exerting every 
resource by radio, pamphlet and word of 
mouth to rouse the tribes of India and 
Burma to a racial war. The tribes of 
Afghanistan are the target of Axis agents. 
Turkey, in the path of Hitler’s expected 
drive to the eastward, is in the balance. 
The whole area is a powder keg. 
Whether the Japanese success at Singa- 
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pore will explode that keg may depend on 
India, at the center of it all. India is asking 
dominion status of the British; has been 
granted a place on the Allied councils of 
war. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek is in 
India trying to hold her in line, working on 
an Allied defense coalition to save her and 
her sources of supply. 

The meaning for Australia. Events at 
Singapore are a prelude to a Japanese at- 
tack on Java and Sumatra, the gems of the 
richest island empire in the world. These 
are the sources of oil for Australia, which, 
like China, has no oil of her own. Australia 
will become the next goal of attack if the 
Indies fall. At the danger, 
Australia is threatened with loss of oil for 


moment of 


her planes, her ships, her war industries, 
and with fear that the vital fuel supplies 
will pass to the hands of her enemy. 

Meaning for the United States. The 
whole world outlook for this country has 
altered in a few swift weeks. In the Pacific, 
the United States finds itself facing a first- 
rate naval power with bases in the theater 
of war, where ours are lost or threatened. 
To the surprise of Pearl Harbor is added 
the even surprise that Japan, 
thought to have little air strength, has an 
air force strong enough to achieve an un- 
precedented three months’ triumph. 

On the front, the chance to 
strike Japan by China 
Geryiany’s sea power is on the move. The 


greater 


broader 


helping wanes. 
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Vichy Government of France is threaten- 
ing to add the French Navy to the Axis 
sea strength. The Japanese are dickering 
with Vichy for the French naval base at 
Diego Saurez on Madagascar to complete 
their control of the vital Indian Ocean. 
The United Nations’ supply lines are being 
cut. 

The burden put upon the United States 
by all these events is tremendous. And it 
descends on the country before the na- 
tion’s industrial power is fully mobilized, 
before its Army and Navy are ready. 

Is the situation hopeless, then? Not in 
the official view. The enemy also faces a 
set of weaknesses, dangers and the vast 
imponderables of a world-wide war. 

Japan’s weaknesses. For one thing, 
Japan’s forces are being spread more widely 
and thinly, making her constantly more 
vulnerable to attack. She accomplished 
her conquests in the entire Southwest Pa- 
cific than 500,000 men. 
Fewer than 120,000 of these were used in 
Malaya. Japan’s air while large 
enough to command the air while the 
Allies still were unready, still probably 
threw fewer than 2,000 planes into action. 
The farther Japan spreads such forces of 


area with fewer 


force, 


men and machines, the more she is open to 
countermeasures. 

Another Japanese weakness is lack of 
productive power. Japan is striking fever- 
ishly, almost desperately, while her strength 
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is at the zenith. Her drive still sweeps on 
ward to great victories. But should it begi TI 
to wane, the inability to turn out shea 

guns, tanks and ships for replacemen 


would be Japan’s Achilles heel. 
Germany’s weaknesses. One greg 


weakness of Germany is Russia. The Ge. 
man generals underestimated the militan 
power of Russia, as did military minds qj 
over the world. The Germans counted oy 
knocking out Russia before winter. Ther} a 
failed, and unprepared with i Plig 
troops, cavalry, clothing or experience fort iN 
fighting a winter war in Russia. hel 
The great Nazi war machine Js in fp. 
treat, has lost much equipment and many} G 
men. But the true extent of its defeat jn 





were 





Bo seagante , littl 
Russia is still a mystery. Whether the Rus. pa 
sians are destroying Germany’s power to ten 
launch a great new offensive in the spring4 tail 


and are starting the Nazis on their way ap 
toward final defeat is the great question for Tt 
events to answer. 


ee rr ove 
The decisive year. The great asset of ity 
the United Nations is the fact that their at 


strength in the air, on the sea and on land Rey 
is rising swiftly, while that of the Axis 
probably has leveled off and may be on the 
decline. That fact gives the Allies hope for J 
ultimate victory if they can prevent thq 
break-through that would bring about th 
feared union of Axis strength. The situation 
makes 1942 the decisive year for the United mm 
States and its Allies all over the world. : 
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Plight of the civilians 
in Philippine areas 
_.  theld by the invaders 
AS mm re. 
and many 
defeat in 
r the Rus- 


power to 


General Douglas MacArthur’s besieged 
little Army of the Philippines faces the 
prospect of fighting it out alone against 
' (0\ ten-to-one odds. Available information 
he Spring. fils to reveal any prospect that a relief 
their ay expedition will get through to him. 
estion for} ‘The American and Philippine soldiers 
over and over again have proved their abil- 
ity to hold out against the Japanese until 
relief can come, unless it is long delayed. 
Repeatedly they have thrown back at- 
tacks on their mountain stronghold over- 
looking Manila Bay. They have laughed at 
Japanese taunts that their supplies are low 
and their food on half rations. They have 
about the corned every demand for their surrender. 
- situation But after ten weeks of incessant strug- 
he { ‘ gle, help has not come. The Japanese are 
vorld. throwing in reinforcements until the Amer- 
icans today are facing five divisions, with 
a sixth behind those and still more in re- 
4 | ere General MacArthur’s army is being 
'| | attacked by sea as well as by land; and, 

in the air, instead of 60,000 planes in the 
distant future, they ask for six to help them 
in this battle. 

| And now the Japanese success at Singa- 

«pore makes relief for General MacArthur 
seem more remote than ever. But while in 
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a his own words his “smoke-begrimed men 
rise from the fox-holes of Bataan and the 
batteries of Corregidor” to beat off new 
attacks, here in the United States people 
te are asking questions. Is there no chance 


of sending an American expeditionary 

GN force to their aid soon? What are the rea- 
“s [en why large-scale help has not arrived? 
Official answer to these inquiries are not 
forthcoming. But the facts are that chances 

are not good for a relief expedition get- 

ting through with adequate reinforcements, 

or with naval units strong enough to take 

. _J¥ [ Gen. MacArthur’s troops away to safety. 
ye Why no help comes. The relief of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s army now would require 

| Ba direct smash by U.S. naval and air 
| | forces nearly 5,000 miles across the Pacific 
from Pearl Harbor to Manila Bay. It 
would mean a duplication in the Marianas 
Islands and the Carolinas of the Navy’s 
recent attack on Japanese sea and air 
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Gen. MacArthur's Stand 


Hazards of Sending Relief Through Japanese-Dominated Approaches 


bases in the Marshall and Gilbert Islands. 
It would necessitate the recapture of Wake 
and Guam. It would call for an all-out sea 
and air offensive, and the risk of a large- 
scale naval battle close to Japan’s home 
base. But some naval men believe this is a 
gamble that might win and should be at- 
tempted. The success in the Marshall and 
Gilbert Island raids shows the Navy has 
offensive power when it wants to use it. 
The opposite view is that the dangers of 
this direct attack should not be faced until 
the American air forces are built up and 
more ships of the two-ocean Navy are 
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completed. Even then it is pictured as an 
enterprise that might require many months 
of preparation. Yet, without this direct 
attack, the east-west route is closed. The 
Japanese today also dominate all the 
southern approaches to Manila, thus block- 
ing aid which otherwise might come from 
the United Nations naval forces under the 
newly assumed command of Netherlands 
Indies Vice Admiral C. E. L. Helfrich. This 
leaves General MacArthur’s army cut off 
from every side. 

New defense line in Pacific. Unless a 
direct expedition should be attempted, no 


large-scale relief is in sight for General 
MacArthur’s until Japanese 
quest of the Southwest Pacific can be 
stopped somewhere. This means that a 
line must be established, 
backed by secure bases. The United Na- 
tions today are striving to perfect that 
defense line based on New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Java and India. 

The route swings south from Honolulu 
nearly 4,000 miles to New Zealand through 
Samoa, and thence west 1,200 miles far- 
ther to Australia. It was to protect this 
line that the U.S. Navy smashed Japanese 
bases in the Gilbert Islands. Java, to the 
northwest of Australia, becomes the for- 
ward line of defense against the Japanese. 
If the oncoming Japanese should be sent 
reeling backward from their expected as- 
sault on Java in the weeks ahead, then the 
possibility may open for sending an ex- 
pedition to General MacArthur’s aid. But 
with every new success of the Japanese, 
the date of their ultimate defeat is pushed 
further into the future, and the hopes fade 
for getting help to him. 

General MacArthur’s position. In the 
last days of December, the Japanese tried 
to snap shut the jaws of a trap to catch the 
divided American forces fighting north and 
south of Manila. The American leader 
eluded that trap, united his forces, declared 
Manila an open city, and established his 
army on its chosen battleground on the 
Peninsula of Bataan. 


army con- 


new defense 


General MacArthur’s little army is 
strongly placed on this mountainous 


thumb, with the China Sea at his left, 
Manila Bay at his right, and, off the point 
guarding his rear, the heavily fortified is- 
land of Corregidor. The streams of the 
Mariveles Mountains supply him with wa- 
ter. The rugged land makes hard going for 
tanks. The thick foliage screens troops from 
the prying eyes of Japanese fliers. General 
MacArthur’s men still have a few fighter 
planes, which are being saved carefully 
for observation purposes. Backing slowly 
down the peninsula in the face of repeated 
assaults, the American and Philippine 
troops and guns have exacted a terrible 
toll of the Japanese. General MacArthur’s 
position and superior artillery make him 
a powerful enemy while his supplies last. 

But everywhere beyond reach of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s artillery the Japanese 
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are in control. General MacArthur’s last 
line of retreat for men and supplies that 
can be moved across two miles of water is 
to Corregidor. But no one knows how much 
of his army could be moved there or how 
long the force could hold out on that 
mile-wide island, if he should be compelled 
to take that last resort. 

Plight of civilians. Americans and Fili- 
pinos under Japanese rule are in a griev- 
ous plight. On gaining mastery, the Japa- 
nese forget all their glowing promises to 


civilians. Civilians are ordered to stay 
indoors under penalty of being shot. The 


death penalty is proclaimed for a long 
list of offenses. Some of these are defined 
so as to give Japanese soldiers the virtual 
power of life or death over civilians. For 
example, death is provided for disobeying 
orders, for casting aspersions on the Japa- 
nese paper money, and for “any other 
acts against the interests of the Japanese 
forces.” The Japanese have seized all 
machinery for the administration of justice. 
Twenty Filipinos have been executed. 
More than 5,000 Americans are virtual 
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prisoners. The Japanese, trying to stir up 
race feeling, treat all whites harshly. But 
Americans are singled out for the worst 
treatment. In Manila, the Japanese have 
drawn a curtain to hide their activities. 
Every effort of the United States Govern- 
ment to communicate with American citi- 
zens through the International and Japa- 
nese Red Cross and through 
Government has been blocked. 

Most Americans in Manila are believed 
interned under the strictest surveillance at 
Santo Tomas University, the oldest uni- 
versity on American soil, founded in 1607. 
Americans are living crowded in dormi- 
tories and classrooms. They are strictly 
limited as to rations. But hope is officially 
expressed that Americans generally may 
have escaped physical abuse. 

A rich prize for Japan. The Japanese 
have taken over all banks, railroads, vir- 
tually all business. The soldiers brought 
large quantities of paper money, printed 
long in advance in imitation of Philippine 
currency. The Nazi method of forcing 
civilians in an occupied territory to hand 
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over their valuables is already widely inf! 
effect. rh 
The Japanese are in possession of a rich “s 
prize. The resources of the Philippine} 
now will be turned to supply the wa r 
machine fighting America. The rich iro, * 
mines, the mines of chrome, copper and ~ 
manganese, gold mines with an output of My 
nearly $39,000,000 a year, or almost one- 








fifth of the production of the United 
States, the world monopoly of Manila 
hemp, the rice, sugar and copra _produe- 
tion, all go to Japan. Japan’s prewar it- 
vestment in the Philippines was $35,000; 
000. American investments of $156,000; 
000 now are falling into her lap. 

As matters stand, the Japanese are & 
tending their domination through the a 
lands. Today, General MacArthur's amy 
clings to a foothold on 100 square miles df ws 
the Bataan Peninisula. That is one-tentho ’ 
1 per cent of the islands’ total area. Ye, te 
while that army stands, it is a symbol 
the chance of the United States to }, 
assert its rights in the islands, and ie 
obligations to the people there. a 
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Members of civilian defense, 
rationing and draft boards 
owe no accounting at polls 


WAII 


onolily 
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War has put a new question mark upon 
the future of the American system of 
State and county government. Civilian 
defense, rationing boards, the whole effort 
of tightening up the federal machine for 
yar, have strained and often broken 
squarely across State lines. Even tighter 
pressures lie ahead. 

The Office of Civilian Defense ignored 
State lines and built its organization to 
conform to Army corps areas. County and 
State rationing boards are appointed by 
A dective officials and thereafter wield au- 
thority with a fairly free hand. Draft 
boards are appointed by governors. 
None of those on the new group of war 
agencies is subject to the yea or nay of 
e voter. Discriminations, for or against, 
to curry favors or satisfy grudges may not 
be punished at the polls. How efficient or 
honest the State or county board member 
may be depends upon the integrity and 
judgment of the appointing official and 
upon the dependability of the local 
forganization which furnished the name. 

The argument for putting such board 
members out of the reach of the voter 
is that their mission is to do a tough job 
ina hurry, that to do such a job they 
should not be subject to voting pressures. 
Thousands of such workers, of all political 
aiths, give their time and services. 

In many ways, they follow the same 
lines as did similar agencies in the first 
- output o World War. But at the time of that con- 
Imost one Wet the States were not already bulging 
he United with federal agencies which reached 
of Mas aight through to the individual citizen 
ra produc. to give him a loan, to tell him how much 
prewar it of what to plant, to buy him a farm, to 
s $35,001-)PY his taxes, to find him a job, to do 

136,000-(2Y one of the innumerable services that 
the Federal Govern:nent now is perform- 
ing for the individual citizen. 

Most of the war agencies are working 
straight down through existing State and 
channels. They do not present the 
problem that James M. Landis got when 
me took over the Office of Civilian De- 
ense. Its organization had been built 
along the lines of Army corps areas, ignor- 
ing State lines. But OCD had the job of 
Protecting cities from air raids, a job which 
werlapped and supplemented that of the 
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Army. Many cities have their suburban 
areas in two or more States. 

In the process of dividing the States, 
OCD collided with the State civilian de- 
fense councils that had been created either 
by legislatures or governors to conform to 
a pattern that had been worked out in 1940 
by Frank Bane, the executive director of 
the Council of State Governments. These 
State and local councils, appointed either 
by governors or local officials, formed the 
pools from which war agencies drew their 
rationing and civilian defense boards. They 
were supposed to be outstanding citizens, 
not the kind of men who would buy a vote 
for a friend with a few pounds of sugar 
or slap an enemy with a tire rejection. 

The experience of the Agriculture De- 
partment in its widely varied operations 
in the counties has developed many com- 
plaints from farmers, however, that they 
were discriminated against by local con- 
trol boards because a neighbor on the board 
held a grudge; or that the man who lived 
on the next farm was given more acres be- 
cause of his friendship with the officials. 

All sorts of criticisms have grown up in 
the home communities against the on-the- 
scene operations of federal agencies whose 
policies and procedures were dictated by 
Washington theorists and carried out by 
social workers, who could not be reached 
by the local voters. The actions of an 
agency may have been wholly out of line 
with the spirit of the community, but the 
community had no voice in the matter. 





HOW WAR IS BLURRING STATE LINES 


Encroachments of Federal Government Under Stress of Emergency 


This was the basic complaint that lay 
beneath the surface of the recent OCD 
furore. Citizens poured messages into 
Congress asking whether OCD intended to 
defend America or wash its ears. In his 
first press conference, Mr. Landis said the 
job was one of defense and the ear-wash- 
ing could be done by other agencies. 

The steady trend toward centralization, 
starting far back in American history, has 
reached its greatest impetus in the last 
decade. The clamor for relief and jobs 
made the first great breach in the barriers 
between the States and the national Gov- 
ernment in the depression. The opening 
has grown steadily wider, with more and 
more State functions assumed by the Fed- 
eral Government. Schools, once purely a 
local. function, have been built by the 
Public Works Administration. Cities, 
counties, States have been loaned money 
for innumerable purposes. 

A few in Congress, among them Rep- 
resentative Sumners (Dem.), of Texas, 
have spoken their minds about the trend. 
But when war broke, bringing with it the 
need for closer, more unified national ac- 
tion, the first gestures were toward delega- 
tion of more State powers to Washington. 
The employment service was federalized, 
somewhat as it had been in the first World 
War. Unemployment insurance, nonex- 
istent in 1917, would be federalized in a 
pending bill. Governor Frank M. Dixon, 
of Alabama, opposing this, said: “It means 
the end of the State-federal relationship.” 
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COMING ERA OF SCARCITY: : 





EFFECT ON LIVING HABITS 


Restrictions on Transport, Food, Clothing as Supplies Become Limited;,. 


Need for more careful 
household planning. 
Abandonment of luxuries 


Living habits of American households 
are due for some sweeping changes. In 
the months ahead, the meaning of total 
war will be made known through fewer 
supplies on pantry shelves; different menus 
for dinner, smaller closets 
and jacked-up cars in family garages. 

The average civilian already has been 
told that he cannot buy a new automobile 
or new tires. Now he is warned that he can- 
not even have his old tires retreaded. 
Ration cards are being printed for sugar. 
Gasoline be just a few 
months off, and ration books are scheduled 
for other items as scarcities develop. 

Right now the country is living off the 
fat produced in the greatest peacetime 
boom in history. warehouses 
are well stocked with food, clothing and 
cloth; dealers still mechanical re- 
frigerators, radios, washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners. But this surplus will be 
absorbed within a relatively few months. 
The pinch in automobiles is expected as 
early as next autumn, when many cars 
and tires will begin to wear out. 

An era of abundance is giving way to 
an era of scarcity. Limited supplies and 
transportation facilities will force citizens 
gradually to live closer to the level of neces- 
sity, change their tastes and their habits. 

Transportation habits. A change in 
transportation promises to be the most 
revolutionary upset created by war. Prob- 
ably a majority of America’s 30,000,000 
families have their own private cars. The 
family automobile is used to take children 
to school; husbands to work; housewives to 
the grocery, to bridge parties and to the 
movies. Now this period is ending. 

The storing of the private car portends 
a fundamental change in living habits. 
Children either will have to walk to school, 
use a streetcar or bus, or double up with a 
neighbor whose car still operates. Buses will 
be used to take workers to their offices or 
factories; wives to shopping centers. Urban 
transportation facilities are expected to be 
strained and farmers will have to make 
fewer trips to town. 

Buying habits. Rationing of food and 
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THE AMERICAN MENU WILL BE CHANGED 
... more fresh, less canned foodstuffs 


tires will force home owners to change 
their buying practices. No longer will the 
housewife be able to drive to the nearest 
market for a can of peaches. Her trips to 
the store will have to be planned more 
carefully, for she will not be able to make 
as many trips as heretofore. Enough pro- 
visions are likely to be bought for a week 
instead of for a day or two. 

Rationing further will complicate buy- 
ing. At present only sugar is subject to 
but other commodities are ex- 
pected to be added to the list as price 
controls expand in the retail field. For 
sugar, the householder has to apply to 
the neighborhood school for a rationing 
card. Each person in the family is allowed 
12 ounces a week and each household is 
likely to buy a week’s supply at a time. 

Eating habits. Family diets are not ex- 
pected to suffer as a result of war. But 
eating habits will change. America’s farm- 
ers are expected to produce record amounts 
of meat, vegetables, eggs and dairy prod- 
ucts—enough to care for all basic needs 
of the United States and to meet the 


control, 
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of Great Britain and Russi 

But menus will change. There will 
shorter supplies of canned fish, particular! 
tuna and salmon from the West Coast 
Army and lend-lease buying is an 
for these foods. A tight situation in cannet 
tomatoes also is likely to develop, am 
to conserve tin, the Government has 4 
lotted fewer cans for apples, apricot 
olives, beets, carrots, peas, pumpkin, rhu 
barb, and squash. Canned soups must 
held to present levels. 

This means that the housewife mw 
plan to use more fresh and dried vegets 
bles. She also is likely to use differes 
flavors. The Office of Price Administratio 
estimates that present stocks of pepy 
and other spices, such as cinnamon, bil 
meg and vanilla, will last two years j 
conservatively used, but they are expect! 
to become increasingly short. Mustang 
however, is plentiful. 

Different containers also will be p™ 
vided. A paper shortage is likely to fort 
the housewife to bring her own basket 
market and no longer will she be a 
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to get beer, dog food, beans, baking 
powder, cereals, flour, condiments and 
Furthermore, container 
ges Will be more standardized. Small 
cans already are blacklisted and_ simpli- 
feation is planned for cartons and bottles. 

Clothing. Families already are being 
urged to stretch their wardrobes as far 
* ¢ as possible. Sufficient clothing is expected 
Imiter for Americans through the war, but there 
will be no room for waste. 

New clothes will be different both in 
syle and texture. Men’s suits will have 

igo vests, no second pair of trousers, no 

pocket-flaps, no cuffs, and—if the war 

lasts long enough—perhaps no _ lapels. 

: Women’s will be minus many 
frills and all metal decorations. 

Worsted materials will contain only half 

: a much new wool, and woolens only 40 
) per cent as much. Reworked and reused 
wook and rayon will be woven into the 
doth. Colors and weaves also will be sim- 
f pler. War demands promise to reduce most 
doth to simple browns, grays and blues. 
Checks and prominent stripes are being 
viewed as peacetime luxuries. 

Silk will become a memory. When pres- 
et fabricated stocks are exhausted, wom- 
en will have to turn to cotton and rayon 
psiery and depend entirely on cotton and 

yon dresses. Even nylon, silk’s synthetic 
fival, is being commandeered by the Gov- 
emment for parachutes and other mili- 
tary purposes. 

No rationing plans have yet been made 
for clothing, but officials in charge of sup- 
ply are keeping a close eye on wool de- 
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mands. Leather supplies are believed ade- 
quate, but shoe styles will be reduced. 

Household operations. More care will 
be devoted to electric fixtures, vacuum 
cleaners and washing machines. These 
items are becoming scarce. Kitchen knives 
no longer will be made of stainless steel. 
Soap will be plentiful, but shortages of 
coconut oil promise to provide less lather, 
and military demands for glycerine will 
make soap less smooth. Paint will be ade- 
quate but inferior. Shortages of lead, pig- 
ments and drying oils will affect the qual- 
ity. 

Metal house and office furnishings will 
be things of the past, but no shortage is 
expected in wooden furniture as long as 
the labor supply holds out. Fuel oil may 
be rationed on the East Coast if tanker 
sinkings increase, but coal will be abundant. 
Draperies and upholstery materials are 
likely to be adequate, but consumers are 
being urged to conserve these along with 
other textiles. 

Vacation habits. Lack—or a _ threat- 
ened lack—of automobiles is expected to 
play havoe with the tourist industry. Travel 
by car doubtless will be curtailed, and 
there is talk of cutting pleasure travel by 
train. Submarine dangers may reduce at- 
tendance at and moun- 
tain resorts, accessible only by car, also 


look forward 


ocean beaches, 


may to a slender wartime 
trade. 

Leisure habits will undergo the same 
change as vacation habits. Golf and tennis 
balls promise to be scarce. A shortage of 


chlorine may force the closing of some 
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ON THE HOME FRONT: WOMAN TRUCK DRIVER 
. man power may become as scarce as metals 





swimming pools because of disinfectant 
difficulties. Adherents of exercise are likely 
to turn to hiking or gardening. 

Home entertaining will have to become 
a more carefully planned affair when the 
automobile pinch becomes acute, but ra- 
tions are not expected to -be stringent 
enough to limit guests. Family incomes, 
however, will increase under the war effort 
and householders will be in the position of 
having more money and fewer things to 
buy. Prospects are that restaurants and 
night clubs, theaters and motion pictures 
will operate close to capacity. 

Luxuries. Accustomed luxuries, such as 
radios and phonographs, will become very 
scarce when present stocks are sold. The 
same is true of moderately priced jewelry, 
and of children’s metal toys, which use 
too much brass and copper. Precious 
jewelry and furs, however, will continue 
to be available for high-income groups. 

Whisky promises to be ample, but the 
industrial alcohol threatens to 
diminish the supply of gin and the stock 
of rum. 


need for 


Foreign wines now are almost 
exhausted, but domestic supplies are in- 
both in quantity and quality. 
will be plentiful, but, when 
stocks of imported tobacco are 
gone, blends will change. 

Tea, 
the war area, is another diminishing bev- 
Most Americans, however, drink 
coffee and will find a scarcity of tea no 
hardship. Shipping however, 
threaten to reduce supplies of both coffee 
and cocoa, which come from South Ameri- 
ca, but no acute scarcity is foreseen. 

Business methods have changed and 
will change more. Manufacturers already 


creasing 
Cigarettes 
present 
almost from 


coming exclusively 


erage. 


shortages, 


are aware of troublesome priorities and 
are becoming aware of allocations, which 
Price controls 
apply now to most factory and wholesale 
prices and will extend steadily to retail 
charges. Business 


govern their operations. 


licenses also may be 
issued in greater number as price controls 
become more stringent. 

Working habits also are due for a 
change. Washington officials are discussing 
a 48-hour week, and, as war production 
rises to peak, along with a larger Army, 
Navy and Air Corps, man power may be- 
come as scarce as metals. More jobs are 
expected to open for women, youngsters 
and persons who have retired. 

All in all, the American people can look 
forward to a period of jingling pocketbooks 
and emptier stores. Supplies of such things 
as radios and refrigerators will drop to 1932 
levels, but food and clothing this year are 
expected to drop back only to the quanti- 
ties of 1939. The average family may not 
be able to splurge on a new radio, but food 
and clothing should be adequate. 
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In a normal year about 62 pounds of household sugar 
per person goes into United States trade channels. Last 
year the per capita figure jumped to 74 pounds. This 
year it will be around 48 pounds, unless this country 
obtains more sugar than it is at the present time sure of 
receiving. 

Those are the figures for refined sugar, of the types sold 
in grocery stores. In addition, there is the sugar used in 
making such products as candy and soft drinks. The an- 
nual amount used in such manufacturing is 35 pounds 
per person in normal years, was 40 pounds last year, and 


may drop to 27 this year. 


That is the story behind the new rationing program. 
The Pictogram shows the situation for household sugar, 
using 1938 as a typical normal year. If some families kept 
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SUGAR: The Story of Rationing 





on buying as much as they have in the past, there would 
not be enough sugar this year to go around. 

The rationing program aims at making nearly a pound 
of sugar a week available to each person. Individual ra- 
tion books covering purchase of three-quarters of a pound 
a week would allow for use of other sugar by establish- 
ments serving meals. 

The fact that this country normally gets two-thirds ol 
its sugar from overseas is the main reason why war con- 
ditions are shortening the supply. Last year cane and beet 
growers in this country supplied about 2,350,000 tons. 
This year they probably will supply 2,200,000 tons, be- 
cause of smaller beet sugar stocks at the start of the year. 

Last year the Philippines sent 854,000 tons. This yea 
they will send none. Last year 903,000 tons came from 
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the Hawaiian islands. This year Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson is counting on only 500,000 tons from 
that source. 

Last year Cuba sent 2,696,000 tons. This year 1,070,- 
000 tons is listed as sure. Because of the growing need for 
alcohol to make smokeless powder, greater amounts of 
Cuban cane will go into molasses used in making alcohol. 
Also, Britain and Russia will need more sugar, now that 
the Ukraine and Java are among the sources cut off. 

Last year Puerto Rico sent 993,000 tons, and is being 
counted on for 1,100,000 tons in 1942. 

Adding other minor sources, this is the picture: 5,300,- 
00 certain tons this year against 8,000,000 last year. 
Present rationing plans are based on what are con- 
sidered sure supplies. An extra 250,000 tons might come 
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from Hawaii; tariff changes should admit more South 
American and Caribbean sugar; full shift of distilleries 
into making grain alcohol could free the equivalent of 
625,000 tons of sugar on the basis of present facilities. 
On the other hand, the wartime demand for industrial 
use of sugar might keep pace with the rising supply; also, 
added imports from Latin America probably would not 
be a net gain since those countries already are sending 
sugar to our allies. 

If the supply situation doesn’t turn out as dark as it 
now is being painted, chances are that rations will be in- 
creased. Even if home rations stay at around 12 ounces 
a week, consumers can take comfort in the fact that the 
British ration is 8 ounces, Germany’s also 8, and Italy’s 
less than 5. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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* AN AMAZING PROPHECY _ > 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


An amazing prophecy—probably one of ti.e most significant 
pieces of forecasting in our entire naval history—has just come 
to light. It is a letter written by Admiral Harry E. Yarnell on 
January 10, 1939, when he was Commander in Chief of the U. S. 
Asiatic Fleet. Had his warnings been heeded, there might have 
been a different story to tell in the Pacific today. 

The Yarnell letter was used by Admiral Joseph K. Taussig 
as the basis for his testimony before the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee on April 22, 1940. He did not quote from it direct- 
ly but did say he had been in correspondence with Admiral 
Yarnell. When the testimony was made public, Admiral Taus- 
sig was reproved by instruction of President Roosevelt. Even 
today, though known as one of the best strategists in the Navy, 
Admiral Taussig is kept in retirement while every flag officer 
who was retired before him has now been called to active duty. 

Admiral Yarnell himself, who was called back from retire- 
ment to active duty last year, is, of course, in no way responsi- 
ble for publication of this hitherto unrevealed letter, a copy of 
which was obtained from one of the witnesses who appeared 
before the Senate Naval Affairs Committee. 

The Yarnell letter was written to Rear Admiral Snyder, 
President of the U.S. Naval War College at Newport, Rhode 
Island, and copies were sent at the time to the Chief of Naval 
Operations, to the Commander in Chief of the U.S. Fleet and 
to the Chairman of the General Board of the Navy. The 
letter follows: 

“January 10, 1939. Aboard U.S. S. Isabel 
Shanghai, China. 
“My dear Snyder: 

“Another year has arrived and all of us cannot but wonder 
what the next twelve months have in store for the world. It is 
not a cheerful outlook. I am not a pessimist by nature, but I 
cannot look on the future without a certain amount of forebod- 
ing. The problems with which Europe and Asia are struggling 
concern us intimately, and much as we desire, we cannot, as a 
nation, disassociate ourselves from them. It is a time that calls 
for clear thinking, free discussion, and the fullest possible 
knowledge of the elements involved in the present world 
situation. 

“The Naval War College, it seems to me, can do much to plot 
the most nearly correct course of action for our Government. 
You have a large number of able and experienced officers, free 
of all executive duties, who can devote their entire time to the 
study of these vastly important problems. The War College, the 
General Board, and the War Plans Section of Operations, work- 
ing in conjunction, can accomplish much. War Plans and the 
College should be very close, the latter testing out on the game 
board and criticizing the plans prepared in Washington. The 
theory that the War College should not be connected with other 
activities, but should study war in the abstract, free of outside 
influence does not seem to me to be sound. We need more con- 
crete studies and less of the abstract. 

“The area of greatest concern to the United States at the 
present time is the Far East. For 150 years we have taken a 
part in the trade and development of this part of the world. In 
less than a year and a half, our interests in this part of the 
world are threatened with summary expulsion, and treaties and 
understandings arrived at with other nations have been disre- 
garded and denounced. 


— 














“We need be under no delusions as to the aims 
policies of Japan. The pronouncements of her statesmen 
answer to protests against violations of rights of other nat; 
are of course worthless. The real policies of Japan are embod 
in the declarations of her militarists during past years andj 
these policies that are being carried out. 

“From their own viewpoint, Japan and the Japanese pe 
are of divine origin. They are superior to all other people of 
world. Their mission is to impose their culture and dominatif 
on the world. This is to be done by force. They worship 
sword and rely on it to fulfill their destiny. The first step in th 
plan is the domination of the Far East. This is under way ~ 
present with the subjugation of China. The Philippines, Nethf 
lands Indies, French Indo-China, and Malaya, will be ts 
over in due course of time. Russia will be driven Westward 
Lake Baikal. 

“The above is a very grandiose plan and much may hap 
to interfere with its accomplishment. The fact remains, 
ever, that it is a plan which is under way in the hands 
determined, war like people, armed with modern weapons, y 
little or no effective opposition. Past treaties, rights of neutr, " 
rules of civilized warfare as we understand them, are brusi “] 
aside and ignored in the furtherance of the plan. 

“In spite of our desires to remain aloof from internatio 
problems, we cannot do so. The world has shrunk too much.@ 
we look on a development in the Far East such as outlined abo 
with detached interest as a matter of no immediate concem 
us as a nation? I do not believe that we can. If this world is 
be a decent place in which to live, there must be a regard 
observance of the rights of others and of the amenities 
civilization which have been built up during the past centuri 

“It is believed by some that the present war in China will §,; 
the resources of Japan to a degree that will require many yei 
for her to recover and that even if successful in occupying mf 
of the Chinese territory, the organization and development 
this area will absorb her energies and capital for years to com 
It is doubtful if this will be the case. The lack of any natu 
defensive frontiers of the occupied territory will be an urge 
further expansion. The occupied territory fails to supply ma 
vital raw materials, such as oil, rubber, tin, lumber, etc. 
Japanese Navy which has always been opposed to the Am 
plans of mainland expansion will assert itself, and urge ti 
southward expansion to the Philippines and Netherlands Indi 
which it has always favored. 

“The former theories of economists that lack of money ¥ 
hamper the expansion of a nation imbued with imperialist 
aims seem open to question. How has Germany in about 
years, entirely bankrupt at the start, been able to recruit, t 
and equip an army, airforce and navy which threatens 4 
peace of Europe? Italy, a poverty stricken country, has in! 




























formidable navy, and has carried on a costly war in Abyssii 
Two years ago, Japan was reported by the economists to 
in a bad financial situation. Since then she has carried m\,. 
costly war for 18 months with a million men under arms, sh0 . 
no signs of breaking, and is organizing companies involving i 
lions of yen of capital for the exploitation of China. Sp# 
another poverty stricken country can carry on a bloody, 
structive civil war for two and one half years with the end™ 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





















sight. These should be interesting problems for the econo- 

ists at the College. The solution should be very instructive 

profitable to us. 

‘4 “An expansion of the power of the Japanese Empire such as 
wiined above is a dangerous threat to the United States and 
great question is whether from the point of view of our own 

ional safety, we can acquiesce in such a development without 


hp af ite opposition. 

er Cominat «We have certain very definite domestic and foreign policies. 
y worship . : , 

e aaa e believe strongly in our own form of democratic government, 
st step int 


will resist any attempt from within or without to change it. 
the other hand, we are not particularly interested in the 
mm of domestic government any other country chooses to 


“We believe in the sanctity of treaties, equal opportunity in 
ade, and in peaceful means of settling disputes between na- 
ions. We have no desires for territorial aggrandizement. Our 
fovernment and our people are not believers in war as a solu- 
ion of international differences. They will go to war, however, 
en our national interests are definitely threatened, and all 
ceful efforts at solution have failed. 

“In the Far East, a situation has arisen which definitely 
tens our national interests. The independence of the Chi- 
nation is in imminent danger due to the warlike actions 

Japan. A stable, independent China is the greatest factor for 
ace in the Far East. The United States has realized this fact 
Ind has lent sympathetic support to the efforts of the Chinese 
ople to establish such a government. We have signed treaties 
faranteeing the integrity of China. 
‘It is obvious at the present time that our treaties, trade, 
tultural institutions, and influence in China are in process of 
ing eliminated. 
“The consequences are of such vital importance to us as a 
nation, that I strongly feel that we are warranted to take steps, 
fonomic, financial, and if necessary, use of force, to preserve 
he independence and integrity of China. 
‘Such steps, naturally, should not be taken without full 
onsideration of the consequences. Modern war has far reach- 
mg and unforseen results on nations employing it. The cost in 
ives and treasure, and the disruption of the routine of a peace- 
hil existence, may even lead to the overthrow of our form of 
emment which we rightly guard so jealously. 

‘Yet when there are nations who believe only in the sword 

obtain what they want from others, and are anxious to use 

peaceably inclined nations must go to war to defend them- 

Ives, or accept domination. Such a situation exists today, and 

cannot see how we can escape being forced into eventual war 

the present trend of events. 

“The great problem confronting the State, War and Navy 

ttments, in the event of our going to war, is to see that 

steps taken before and during the war will carry it through 

Victory with the least burden on the nation. 

“We are all familiar with unparalleled expenditures and pro- 

ious waste on our part in the World War. This should not 

again. Our financial structure, none too sound at pres- 

on account of the huge public debt, cannot stand such a 

in. The after effects of the war must receive serious con- 

eration from the start. 

“With respect to a war in the Far East which is the most 
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forecast of Far Eastern crisis made by Admiral Yarnell, Com- ste 
ander of our Asiatic Fleet, seven months before outbreak of 
wopean war—Need for early naval alliance foreseen. 


probable at present, there are two basic principles upon which 
all plans should rest. 

“FIRST: Such a war should be undertaken only in conjunc- 
tion with Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands. 








“These nations have greater interests in the Far East than 
we have, and we should never be placed in a position of having 
to carry on a war single-handed against Japan. ‘The bases, har- 
bors, and inland waters of these nations are indispensable to us 
in such a war. 

“SECOND: The war should be a naval war. 

“We can never transport an army to Far Eastern waters and 
carry on land warfare against Japan. Conversely, Japan can 
never invade the United States mainland or Hawaii as long as 
the Fleet is in existence .... 

“In this war we will be dealing with a first class Navy. 
Japanese officers and enlisted men are well trained and effi- 
cient. They work steadily and persistently at their profession. 
Their ships are designed with the idea of giving them greater 
gunpower and protection than that of similar foreign vessels. 
They shop abroad for all naval appurtenances such as firecon- 
trol, etc., and embody the best of these in their ships. They 
have a small army of agents and inspectors abroad on this 
duty. Their training is carried on in the stormy waters around 
Japan. Judging by their work around Shanghai and in the 
Yangtze, they are good shiphandlers and seamen. 

“For the task assigned them of conducting a defensive cam- 
paign in Far Eastern waters, their Navy is well balanced. They 
have large numbers of destroyers, submarines, minelayers, 
minesweepers, a formidable air force, and thousands of auxiliary 
vessels such as trawlers, landing boats, etc. They also have 
that indispensable arm of the navy which we lack—a Mer- 
chant Marine. 

“They are of course familiar with the winds, currents, tides, 
shoals and hazards of not only Far Eastern waters in particular, 
but of the Pacific in general. Their training cruises for mid- 
shipmen are long and cover great areas. The officers of our 
Navy are sadly deficient in their knowledge of sea and cruis- 
ing conditions in this part of the world. Many of our officers 
will go through their Naval career knowing only the winds and 
currents of Long Beach, San Diego, and Washington. 

“In this war in the Far East I would place as the first and 
primary essential—Command of the Air. This to be followed 
by submarines, mine laying, cruiser operations, and other steps 
involved in a war of attrition. 

“Military men are accused of fighting the next war on the 
lessons supposed to have been learned from the last one. Un- 
fortunately this is true to a great extent. Your students ’are 
probably spending much time over Clausewitz and the Battle 
of Jutland. The Navy Department probably feels that as soon 
as the new battleships are finished we will be ready to meet 
all comers. The War Department has elaborate plans for en- 
listing one million (or is it four million men) with no very 
clear idea what they are going to do with them afterwards. 

“Is it not about time that we come down to earth, try to pic- 
ture the war as it will be fought in the future, keep foremost 
in our minds the after effect this war and its cost will have on 
our governmental structure and our future national welfare and 
plan accordingly? 








“Very sincerely, H. E. YARNELL” 




















Vote for benefits held 
ill-timed during war. 
Wide demand for repeal 


The idea of a pension system for mem- 
bers of Congress evokes opposition from 
the great majority of commenting editors. 
Some say that Congress made itself ridicu- 
lous by passing the act which includes pen- 
sions for retired legislators and other elect- 
ed officials; others view the action as a 
grave matter during a war emergency. A 
few defend the measure on the ground that 
benefits for Congressmen are only part of 
a larger pension system. 

Likewise, most of the editors favor re- 
peal of the pro- 
visions, but many are skeptical as to the 


pensions-for-Congress 


fate of pending repeal measures. 

The indignant tone of many of the edi- 
torials is expressed by the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch (Ind.), which asks: “Does 
Congress think it is justified in voting pen- 
sions for its members when many citizens 
are giving their lives on the field of battle 
at pay of $21 a month, and all citizens are 
asked to economize so their funds may be 
devoted to the war effort?” In conclusion 
the Post-Dispatch adds: “If it is fair to 
itself and to the country, Congress will re- 
consider what it has done.” 

Another paper in the same city puts 
forward the minority view. Discussing the 
new act, the St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times 
(Ind.) says: “It is not nearly so bad in 
principle as some apparently assume. The 
pensions-for-Congress provision was a sec- 
tion of a general law extending old-age in- 
surance benefits to about 300,000 federal 
employes. There is much to be said for 
granting elected officials who make a gen- 
uine long-time career of public service the 
normal retirement benefits available to ap- 
pointed officials.” 


Few editors share that view. “An in- 
sufferable outrage,” declares the Detroit 


(Mich.) News (Ind.), “the most gigantic 
> “Selfish and 
unwise,” comments the Providence (R. L.) 
Evening Bulletin (Ind.). 

The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) is 
doubtful whether Congress should include 
itself in the Civil Service Retirement Sys- 
tem under any circumstances, and is cer- 
tain that Congress “ought not to have 
voted such benefits to be immediately 
available to present members of Con- 
gress.” The San Antonio (Tex.) Express 
(Ind.) argues: “Fhe main point is that 


pension grab in our history.’ 
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PENSIONS FOR EX-CONGRESSMEN 


Press Disapproval of Retirement System for Legislator c 


the pension bill implies that congressional 
tenure should be permanent—a_t*eory 
which attacks the concept of democratic 
government.” 

“Political skulduggery that impairs the 
dignity of representative government” is 
the characterization of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant (Rep.), which also con- 
tends that “the President muffed an ex- 
cellent chance to strike a heavy blow at 
‘politics as usual’ in Congress by his ap- 
proving the pension legislation.” 

The “bundles for Congress” movement 
led the Troy (N. Y.) Record (Ind.) to 
comment: “The laugh is on Congress, and 
the péople are clearly entitled to it.” The 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette (Ind. Rep.) 
is sorry “that Congress is being ridiculed, 
but sorrier that by its action it invited 
such ridicule.” 
























Many of the editors who favor repe FE 
of the pension legislation aren’t optimistic ( 
as to prospects for such action. “Most of 
the repealer bills,” suggests the Columb | 
(O.) Citizen (Ind.), “perhaps reflect only sr 
the desire of their authors to escape ing Of 
dividual blame, but Congress would by} cz 
wise to undo what it has done and Jef on 
pensions for its members wait till thef me 
war is won.” ris 

The Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind)¥ ' 
which looks on the pension action as “af dis 
psychological boner of the first rank,"}as 
deplores that Congressmen find time to Di 
make their own future more secure byf th 
voting pensions, and adds: tal 
“Maybe they will get around to voting} ¥2 
on it again. If so it is not hard to guess au 
how they will vote—those who don’t figure] ¥ 
on retiring from their positions this year."] Wi 
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Social Service in 
Civilian Defense: 
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Inclusion of morale-building and social 
grvice activities in the program of the 
Office of Civilian Defense is sharply criti- 
czed by most of the editors commenting 
on the controversy growing out of appoint- 
ment of Melvyn Douglas, actor, and May- 
tis Chaney, dancer, to OCD posts. 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind. Dem.) , 
discussing appointment of Miss Chaney 
ashead of children’s activities in the OCD 
Division of Physical Fitness, suggests that 
the communities of the country “could 
take care of children’s physical fitness in 
wartime without direction from federal 
authorities.” The Roanoke (Va.) World- 
News (Ind. Dem.) takes the same tack, 
with the comment: “Without the least 
reflection upon the professional abilities 
of Miss Chaney and Mr. Douglas, it can 
be said that the OCD is approaching the 
pint of the ridiculous. Why such positions 
pare necessary remains to be explained.” 

The Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer (Ind. 
Dem.), while sympathizing with the desire 
of Melvyn Douglas and other entertainers 
to be of service complains that “services 
rendered by actors, writers, playwrights, 
thythmic dancers, radio stars, song writ- 
ers, band leaders and singers have nothing 
whatever to do with civilian defense.” 

The Christian Science Monitor (Ind.) 
declares: “The temper of the people will 
put fire fighting and rescue work foremost 
and will object to expenditures that cloak 
dispensable social services under the guise 
of defense.” 

Although a number of editors question 
the qualifications of Miss Chaney and of 
Mr. Douglas as head of an office for re- 
cmuiting services of entertainers, the ma- 
jority hold that the positions themselves 
ae the main point in question. The New 
Haven (Conn.) Journal Courier (Ind.) 
says: “The vast majority of Americans 
teed simply instructions, not injections 
of high-pressure morale hokum.” The 
Newark (N.J.) Evening News (Ind.) 
says: “If civilian morale must depend on 
such stimulation, then we might as well 
admit we are in no shape to fight the war.” 

The position of Mrs. Roosevelt, Asso- 
ciate Director of OCD, is widely discussed. 
Says the Providence (R.I.) Evening Bul- 
letin (Ind.) : “Charming, energetic and 
More good-hearted than those who make 
‘delicious game of saying mean things 
about her, Mrs. Roosevelt has neverthe- 

placed herself in a position where she 
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must expect to receive brickbats as well 
as bouquets.” 

Many editors call for a reorganization. 
The Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer (Ind. 
Dem.) believes that “it is going to be very 
difficult to persuade the people to take 
civilian defense seriously after those at 
the head of it have made a joke of it by 
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cluttering it up with functions that do 
not belong to it.” “One thing is sure,” 
says the Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), 
“reform of the OCD, whether from within 
or without, must come. It is the only 
way to guarantee a restoration of public 
confidence, without which the OCD can 
never hope to function successfully.” 
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Underwood Elliott Fisher — Helps Speed the Nation’s Victony! 


Copyright 1942, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Just HOW important are typewriters these 
days? Sometimes Underwoods are installed 
and in operation before a new working force 
gets its desks and chairs. In many an office 
hard at work on contracts for urgently 
needed war materials, Underwood Type- 
writers are helping the staff keep pace with 
the constantly quickening industrial tempo. 


With billions of extra dollars for war 
materials going into circulation, accounts 
receivable and accounts payable grow 
and grow. Ledger postings hit new highs 
week after week. Bilis and orders mul- 
tiply. And so do all the jobs that make 
accountants thankful for Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines. 


War today is more ana 
more a matter of produc- 
tion and production lives 
on figures... on the kina 
of calculations that the Un- 
derwood Sundstrand Add- 
ing-Figuring Machine pro- 
vides so easily and swiftly. 








*% Invest in America! Buy Defense Bonds and Stamps 





Big munitions plants spring up in 
open prairies, Day and night shifts 
Operate with thousands of workers 
who must be paid promptly and ac- 
turately, In these and other organi- 
tations, Sundstrand Payroll Machines 
ae doing their bit toward making our 
"4st increase in production possible. 


High ights ' 
on \Nar EXtort... ¥ 


Fortunately for the United States 
its mechanical office equipment 


is without equal the world over! 


Whatever speeds up production speeds the final victory! 


From one end of the world to the other soldiers, sailors and 


airmen look toward American production. 


In every battle area victory depends on the supply of more 


planes, more tanks, more ships, more guns and ammunition. 


And in every American industry men and women are strain- 
ing to provide them, are calling as never before for the help 


of time- and energy-saving office equipment. 


Help comes to accounting departments from Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines which create without 
an extra operation all the records required for Federal and 


State governments. 


Help comes to research, engineering, and many another de- 
partment where the keys to efficiency are speedy, accurate 
calculations... comes from Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 

Figuring Machines. 
Help comes to every department via Underwood Typewriters 
competently getting on record the ideas, information, requests 
and instructions which keep the wheels of production turning. 
In a war of machines, office machines, too, are vital to victory. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 


For top office machine performance use Underwood Elliott eZ) 


Fisher supplies... typewriter ribbons, carbon papers, etc. 








Wendell Willkie’s Plea For 





A Constructive Republican Party 


Leaders Express Views About the War at Lincoln Day Speeches 


(The following is the text of an address 
by Wendell L. Willkie, delivered Thurs- 
day night, February 12, 1942, at the Lin- 
coln’s birthday dinner of the Middlesex 
Club in Boston, Massachusetts.) 


We have met here tonight to honor the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln, who guided 
our people through the hardships and suf- 
fering of a war between the States and 
left us the heritage of a united nation. 

Today, the nation is again confronted 
with one of the great crises of its history. 
It is particularly important for us to re- 
member that Lincoln’s sufficiently diffi- 
cult task was made vastly more difficult by 
purely negative opposition and criticism. 
For we of the party of Lincoln now stand 
in the minority in our national politics. 
Traditionally the role of the minority is 
one of negation—of all-out opposition. 
What the party in power stands for, the 
party out of power is against. 

Almost it may be said that whatever 
the issue, whatever the method, whatever 
the emergency, the attitude of the 
nority has been that those in power are 
notoriously incompetent and _ grievously 
wrong. I do not exaggerate when [I assert 
this. 

Now the strategy of this minority atti- 
tude of continual negation is based on the 
assumption that the majority, being com- 
posed of human beings, must ultimately 
commit an error. When it does so there is 
the fond dream that the public gaze will 
shift to the minority, standing there in 
its habitual opposition role, vindicated at 
last. And if the issue be grave and the 
error sufficiently consequential, the pub- 
lic, it is hoped, will applaud the minority 
for its acumen and reward it for its per- 
severance. 

Now I believe the mistakes of any great 
political party, entrusted with the re- 
sponsibilities of the American Government, 
in times of a national emergency, are in- 
evitably less than in normal times. For 
the emergency itself often determines a 
course which any party in power would 
follow. So as a matter of practical poli- 
tics, when you always oppose, under such 
circumstances, you take the short odds. 
Furthermore, and this is more important, 
such a policy permits the majority to dic- 
tate not only its own, but its opposition’s 
course. It can establish its policies with 
the assuredness that the minority will 
show up punctiliously on the other side. It 
‘an clean the tree of the best apples, know- 
ing that the minority will run to get the 
blemished fruit. A program that cares for 


mi- 
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nothing and strives for nothing except ‘to 
show that the majority is mistaken and 
untrustworthy, never has impressed me 
as being worthy of public confidence, even 
in ordinary times. It is politics in its dull- 
est and most unworthy aspect. 

I recognize the merits of intelligent de- 
bate and believe in the right of protest 
and criticism. But I do not intend in the 
formation of my opinion to be chained by 
a need to oppose any more than I intend to 
be rendered innocuous by a need to ac- 
quiesce. A man or party that is under a 
compulsion either to agree or to disagree, 
is a controlled mind or party. I want to 
be a free mind. I want the Republican 
Party to be a free partvy—free to develop 





Lincoln Day was the occasion 
for dinners given by Republi- 
can Party organizations at | 
which prominent Republicans | 
spoke. From among those | 
speeches, The United States 
News presents here the full text 
of the address by Wendell 
Willkie and excerpts from 
speeches delivered by Alfred 
M. Landon, Thomas E. Dewey 
and Senator Robert A. Taft. 

On Feb. 23, the Democratic 
Party will have a series of din- 

| mers, and The United States 
| News will publish in the follow- 
ing issue some of the speeches 
made at those functions. 








its own policies; free to stand on the side 
of sound thinking and right, whoever may 
espouse it or whoever may oppose it. 

I see no way of preserving the principles 
for which the Republican Party stands, 
except by preserving the America of which 
it is a part. Unfortunately, there are a few 
who are imbued with the partisanship 
that blinds them to all other considera- 
tions. They would, perhaps unconsciously, 
risk even national defeat in order to dis- 
comfort the party now in power. But 
there are many more who would simply 
follow a passive course. They go along. 
They vote the necessary war powers. But 
they counsel that the Republican Party 
should not develop an affirmative program 
at this time. It should await the inevitable 
reaction from this war. They call atten- 
tion to the annoyances of war. They point 






to the high taxes and the enormous na- 
tional debt. They recall the throwback to 
intense nationalism which followed the 
first World War. They insist that the 
United States, in the grief and distress and 
inconvenience that must be a consequence 
of the present conflict, will turn from the 
party in power. And they believe that 
the Republican Party will then come back 
into office on an inheritance of discontent. 

I have no faith in such a theory. 

We have reached a point in public en- 
lightenment where I am sure the people 
will see through such narrow self-interest 
and give it its just due. But even if | 
thought it would work, I would still be 
against such a course. For I would not see 
the United States of the future made up 
of the backwash of the past. I would not 
have my party rely upon the logic of luck 
or the calculus of expediency. I would not 
have the party of Lincoln merely “going 
along” when freedom itself is at stake. 

To the Republican Party, I would say— 
let us not use magnifying glasses solely to 
seek flaws in the program of the major- 
ity. But let us focus the lens on our own 
program as well, and adjust it directly 
on the national welfare. For the two party 
system can be preserved only if the Re- 
publican Party becomes and remains a con- 
structive force. Let us do more proposing 
than opposing. Let us exercise our freedom 
by developing our own policies. Let us 
work to put every resource of this great 
nation into the struggle for victory. Let us 
sacrifice every partisan advantage, if that 
is necessary, to win this war. Let us ven- 
ture all, for all is at stake. 

Many people are impatient—justly im- 
patient—with the conduct of the war. It 
has not opened auspiciously. Pearl Harbor 
undoubtedly stands as the greatest naval 
reversal of our history and there was 
added to it the loss of many of our air 
resources of the Pacific. But we have the 
strength and fortitude to sustain initial 
defeat. It is not new in our history that our 
entry into warfare has been accompanied 
by disaster. In the first battle of the Rev- 
olution our Army was driven from Breeds 
Hill. Almost the earliest news of our war 
of 1812 told of Hull’s ignominious sur- 
render of Detroit. The war for the Union 
began with the debacle of Bull Run. 

In all these instances, defeat proved 
salutary, and awakened the nation to the 
gravity of the conflict. Such, I hope, will 
be the case of Pearl Harbor. For in spite 
of the tragic waste of men and materials 
it may have the advantage of really stif- 
fening us to the knowledge that this strug- 
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gle is no mere paper war; that its end will 
be no rah, rah, easy American victory. 

Take a look at the balance sheet of this 
war to date. There are things on the credit 
side. And I like to believe that the party 
of which I am a member is in a measure 
responsible for some of these credits. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, after 20 months of insist- 
ent demand, has at last appointed a su- 
preme director of industrial production 
and so has unleashed our great productive 
capacity. And now our airplane production 
isnot just talk. We will not meet this year 
the extravagant predictions that official 
quarters have made. But we will, despite 
a slow start due to confused organiza- 
tion, produce an astonishing number of 
planes. 

I have every reason to believe that our 
industry will produce at least 50;000 air- 
craft engines this year. The Administra- 
tion has finally realized that planes are 
useless unless brought to contact with the 
enemy. And by the end of June pilots will 
be in training at the rate of about 40,000 
a year. The $5,000,000,000 automobile in- 
dustry is being converted almost overnight 
to war purposes. 

This year we will launch 6,000,000 tons 
of merchant shipping, more than the whole 
merchant fleet of Japan. These ships will 
be in an auxiliary arm of our naval forces. 
Our production of tanks has been tre- 
mendously accelerated. Our large-scale 
manufacture of guns and ammunition is 
beginning to function. The Japanese bombs 
that fell on Pearl Harbor brought realiza- 
tion of what we had long advocated: that 
America could become strong and remain 
free only through production. So, at last, 
the mainsprings of American industry were 
touched off and it is in motion. 

These things we may be glad of. 

Now let’s look at the debit side. It is of 
course in relation to this side that the Re- 
publican Party can be most useful. For 
we can our influence to bring 
about correction of abuses and mistakes. 
And that influence will be great if the 
people of the country are convinced that 
our criticism is honest and our remedies 
constructive. 

There is no need to say more about the 
well near incredible lack of alertness at 
Pearl Harbor. Nor the lack of awareness 
in Washington that the command in Pearl 
Harbor was not alert. There is no need, 
either, to point out the preposterously in- 
effectual manner in which the Govern- 
ment’s labor policv—if anything so vacil- 
lating can be called a policy—has been 
handled. The country is well aware of it. 

That problem will not be solved by tem- 
porary expedients nor will it be solved by 
plans for labor peace in which the Presi- 

dent of the United States acts as arbi- 
trator of jurisdictional differences between 
rival unions. In times such as these the 
President has not the time or the strength 
to give attention to each individual prob- 
lem; nor is it proper that he should. The 
confusion in the labor situation 
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arises 


from the same cause the confusion 
which we had so long in the industrial 
field: the inability of this Administration 
to understand that effective executives 
know how to delegate authority. 

The next great need in the organiza- 
tion and smooth running of our defense 
program is the appointment of an indi- 
vidual respected by labor to deal with 
labor problems. In other words, we need 
a Bevin, not a Perkins. 

On the debit side we have the startling 
fact that the Secretary of State, Mr. Cor- 
dell Hull, no longer is completely entrusted 
with full authority in the handling and 
enunciation of the Government’s foreign 
policy. In his place, Secretary of the 
Navy, Knox, has come forward as a ready 
volunteer. It is to be recalled that this 
doughty public servant was assuring the 
nation in the morning papers of Sunday, 
December 7, 1941, in bold headlines, that 
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“the Navy is ready.” It was on that very 
afternoon that the radio frantically broad- 


cast the news of Pearl Harbor. In his 
spokesman’s role (whether  self-assumed 
or Administration inspired), Mr. Knox 


made known to the other nations that we 
were fighting Hitler first, which meant we 


could not be so concerned about affairs 
in the Far East. Such gratuitous com- 


ment could not be expected to serve our 
best interests or encourage our associates 
battling against the aggression of Japan. 
Mr. Knox subsequently has found out that 
we are fighting everywhere. It is to be 
hoped that he will hereafter confine his 
attentions to that fighting, and leave 
statements of policy in regard to other na- 
tions, to our Secretary of State. The coun- 
try, irrespective of party and the world 
outside, has confidence in Mr. Hull. Mr. 
Knox is another matter even under cen- 
sorship. 

Economic warfare, which though not 


as glamorous as military warfare, is al- 
most as important, and is inherently re- 
lated to the conduct of the affairs of 
State. Recently, the President transferred 
its planning to a group under the direc- 
tion of Vice-President Wallace, thus fur- 
ther reducing the prestige and effective- 
ness of the State Department. 

Organizations independent of the State 
Department, have been set up within the 
Government, to collect information about 
and disseminate information to foreign 
countries. This again is a disorganizing in- 
fluence in the conduct of our foreign af- 
fairs. And it does not help to have the 
supervision of statements by Government 
officials and Cabinet ministers affecting in- 
ternational problems put in the hands of 
Mr. Archibald MacLeish—however able— 
instead of in the hands of the Secretary 
of State. 

In the case of production and labor, the 
confusion has arisen from failure to ap- 
point administrators. In the case of the 
State Department, we see our most re- 
spected department of government, grad- 
ually being destroyed by a process of nib- 
bling at the authority of the administrator 
whose office dates from the very inception 
of the country itself. All because this Ad- 
ministration did not know and has not 
learned by experience the basic principles 
of organization. 

In forcing the necessary reforms in or- 
ganization to correct these situations, Re- 
publicans will find God’s plenty to do. For 
the resultant confusion of these and sim- 
ilar failures permeate the entire govern- 
ment. 

Lincoln faced the same problem that the 
Administration faces today; but he learned. 
Again and again, he experienced the fail- 
ures of divided army leadership. Then he 
appointed Grant to supreme command and 
unity of military movement was estab- 
lished. In a message to Congress he ex- 
plained his reasoning— 

“It has been said that one bad general 
is better than two good ones; and the say- 
ing is true, if taken to mean no more than 
that an army is better 
mind, though inferior, than by two super- 
ior at and_ cross-purposes 
with each other. And the same is true in 
all joint operations wherein those engaged 
can have none but a common end in view, 
and can differ only as to the choice of 
means.” 

I am not a military expert: I should not 
presume to tell trained military experts 
how to conduct this war. It is obvious, 
however, that there is unnecessary waste 
effort, lack of mutual confidence and cen- 
tral “direction” among our various fight- 
ing forces. One thing stands out clearly to 
any man of experience: The Army and 
Navy are old services in this country’s 
history. As in any other established profes- 
sion, they have collected deadwood and, 
more perhaps than in any other profession, 
they have collected red tape. 

We are now engaged in fighting a mod- 
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ern war against the greatest exponents of 
modern warfare. Our older services, with, 
naturally, their oldest men at the top, 
have found it hard to change their old 
methods; hard to realize the value and 
proper use of new ones. The air force is 
a relatively new branch of the armed 
forces; it has not had time to acquire 
much deadwood; by its very nature it has 
encouraged individual initiative—not dis- 
couraged it as has been too often the case 
in the regimentation of the older gervices, 
particularly the Army. It has the advan- 
tage over those services of being largely 
made up of young men whose whole ex- 
perience has been that of modern warfare. 

Many of the men of the air service are 
bitter today. They say, “We are engaged 
in a war where the importance of the air 
forces has been demonstrated again and 
again! Yet air power is not being properly 
used. 

“Congress has just voted large sums of 
money to build a gigantic air fleet. Train- 
ing camps for pilots are springing up all 
over the country. But air officers have 
come up against stone walls of prejudice 
and ignorance in the War Department in 
the proper use of that fleet and those 
pilots. The man who offers constructive 
criticism risks courtmartial.” And _ they 
add bitterly, “The Navy still believes 
that an air bomber cannot sink a battle- 
ship.” 

I am not trying to argue that the air 
force is the most important force. I speak 
of this feeling among air men only as an 
instance that proper coordination of the 


forces seems lacking. That once 
organization has failed. 

It seems fairly plain even to an inexpert 
mind, that each of the services has a proper 
and important function; that each should 
fulfill that function to a common end. The 
Government’s aim therefore, should be to 
see that deadwood, red tape, jealousies and 
prejudices do not obstruct that end. To 
bring about effective cooperation, one man 
should direct the military services. Or- 
dinarily it might be hard, almost impos- 
sible to find such a man. 

But as the last two months have proven, 
we have the man—the one man in all our 
forces who has learned from first hand, 
contemporary experience the value and 
proper use of army, navy and air forces 
fighting together towards one end; the man 
who on Bataan Peninsula has accomplished 
what was regarded as the impossible by his 
brilliant tactical sense; the man who al- 
most alone has given his fellow country- 
men confidence and hope in the conduct 
of this war—General Douglas MacArthur. 
MacArthur has lorg known the nature of 
this war. In 1933, when Chief of Staff, he 
foresaw the complete strategy of the blitz- 
krieg as the method of modern war, and 
so reported to the War Department. Stead- 
ily he carried on his fight against the op- 
position of Congress and of his fellow of- 
ficers to convince them that the new war 
would demand a mechanized army; swift 
mobility of small units; complete coordina- 
tion of the air force for defense of coast 
lines; attack against ships and ground 
troops and bombardment of supply lines. 
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He argued that the new war would 
fought not by an army or a navy or » 
air force, but by, and I quote from }j 
report, “a nation at war, rather than; 
nation in arms” with the fighting fore, 
“only the cutting edge”; he saw that ; 
great proportion of the employable popuk. 
tion would find its war duty in developing 
economic and industrial resources for a 
adequate munitions supply and the suste. 
nance of the civilian population; he pointe) 
out that “any major war of the future yjl 
see every belligerent nation highly organ. 
ized for the single purpose of victory.” 

Bring home General MacArthur. Place 
him at the very top. Keep bureaucrati 
and political hands off him. Give him th 
responsibility and the power of coordi- 
nating all the armed forces of the nation 
their most effective use. Put him in su. 
preme command of our armed forces under 
the President. 

Then the people of the United States 
will have reason to hope that skill, not 
bungling and confusion, directs their ef. 
forts. 

My Fellow Americans: Millions on mil- 
lions are on the march with fanatical zeal 
and ruthless determination to blot out 
forever the ways of freedom everywhere. 
They will surely succeed unless all our re- 
sources are mobilized immediately and d- 
rected wisely. The day of phrase making 
and showmanship for those in Govern- 
ment is past. The time for petty political 
opposition and negation is over. This is 
the day for tough and resolute men; this 
is the hour for patriotic men. 










Excerpts From the Lincoln Day Addresses 
Of Mr. Dewey, Senator Taft and Mr. Landon 


(Following are excerpts from the 
address of Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York, candidate for the Republican 
nomination for President in 1940, at 
the fifty-sixth annual dinner of the 
National Republican Club in New 
York City, February 12.) 


I am informed that there is already an 
American Cliveden set in Washington and 
other cities. They are scheming to end the 
war short of military victory. They are 
waiting for the time to come out in the 
open with plans for a negotiated peace. 

The appeasement and com- 
promise will surely rise. While today its 
advocates are present in both parties, his- 
tory teaches that they all may attempt to 
sneak into the party of the opposition. 
They may even attempt to use it to 
achieve their cowardly end. 

Here is the challenge. Here in the 
shadow of Abraham Lincoln can there be 
any possible doubt as to what our posi- 
tion shall be? 


We have but 


issue of 


oné course. Every sug- 
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gestion of compromise must be rejected. 
There is no room in America for difference 
of opinion on this score. We shall wage 
this war to a total victory. We shall wage 
it to a victory so complete that Germany, 
Italy and Japan shall not again have the 
power to disturb the peace of the world. ... 

Our first Quisling, however unimpor- 
tant, has already appeared in the person 
of the Filipino Aguinaldo. If history 
teaches correctly, he will not be the last. 

In the long years of the Civil War, when 
disaster followed disaster, the appeasers 
appeared and multiplied. They boldly vis- 
ited Lincoln, urging compromise. The 
clamor for the acceptance of slavery and 
disunion rose in increasing chorus. In 1864 
all such dissident elements found their 
haven in the opposition—the Democratic 
Party. Their platform called for a nego- 
tiated peace. They took a defeated general 
as their candidate for President. Incredible 
as it seems today, they polled 1,800,000 
votes to Lincoln’s 2,200,000 votes. On an 
issue so infamous, they came that close to 
destroying the American Republic. .. . 


In Great Britain, the Government pub- 
licly accounts to its people through the 
House of Commons at frequent intervals 
In our country, the. Government accounts 
only at regular elections. Between elec- 
tions, great blunders could go unchecked 
in the absence of a vigilant and _ patriotic 
opposition. In time of war the loss from 
such blunders might be irreparable. Under 
any free system, if there were not an op- 
position party, would have to be 
created. ... 

The blunt truth is that we face a long 
and desperate struggle. All sugar-coated 
hope of an easy victory in due time should 
once and for all be ended. 

We shall win this war. But we shall win 
it only by an all-out use of our total re 
sources and the energies of all our people. 
In such an effort there can be no room for 
personal or partisan advantage. Today, 
men and women alike, every one of us is 
at the service of his country. We are wait- 
ing only to be told what to do.... 

Here is a gigantic program still un- 
touched, still to be achieved. But there 
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more. There is the whole task of making 
sure that, under cover of the war, no 
revolutionary system is smuggled into the 
American way of life while the rest of the 
nation is fighting to preserve it. Never in 
our history has there been so great a need 
for vigilant, patriotic opposition. 


(Following are excerpts from the ad- 
dress of Senator Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio, candidate for the Republican 
presidential nomination in 1940, before 
the Young Republican Club of Tennes- 
see, at Knoxville, Tenn., Feb. 12). 


In the support of the war today there 
js no sectional division, no party division, 
and no division of opinion among the peo- 
ple... 

The first purpose of the Republican 
Party, as a matter of course, is to support 
every measure which will help bring the 
war to a successful conclusion. 

The chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, in a recent statement, 
attempted to make party capital out of the 
fact that the President is a Democrat and 
the Democratic Party is now in control 
of Congress. He stated that only a military 
defeat would be worse than Republican 
control of the House of Representatives. 
Aman who impugns the patriotism of mil- 
lions of patriotic Americans is certainly 
not worthy to direct the destinies of any 
political party, and his statement was 
promptly modified by the President 

The Republican Party should insist upon 
proper information about the progress of 
the war. If we wish to win this war, we 
must face the facts, and not have all the 
bad news handed out to us with a sugar 
cating. The long withholding of news 
about Pearl Harbor did not set a good 
precedent... . 

I suggest that we forget propaganda and 
forget the artificial creation of morale. Our 
people are not discouraged. They don’t 
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need to be cheered up. They are perhaps 
too complacent already. Furthermore, 
propaganda has been carried to such an ex- 
tent and is so obvious to all that it de- 
feats its own purposes. The people have lost 
confidence in the news, and this has even 
led to lack of interest in the news. 

There are scores of publicity bureaus 
operating in Washington today. Last De- 
cember, newspapermen counted 5,000 peo- 
ple engaged in handing out publicity, 
spending more than $30,000,000 a year of 
the Government’s money. There are at 
least six or seven different publicity bu- 
reaus handing out information on war 
activities. ... 

In the long run, however, the war will be 
won or lost by our military and naval 
forces. I am no military or naval expert. 
I pray that the President may find the 
right men for the right jobs. 

Particularly, I hope that military and 
naval appointments are made from among 
men with new ideas and a full conception 
of modern warfare. . . 


(Following are excerpts from the 
address of Alfred M. Landon, Repub- 
lican presidential nominee of 1936, 
before a Lincoln Day Dinner at Wash- 
ington, D.C., sponsored by Republi- 
can Members of Congress and the 
League of Republican Women.) 


For the immediate task we are facing, 
there is only one party in the United 
States, the party of patriotic, loyal Amer- 
ican men and women determined to win 
this war and to perpetuate the Repub- 
lic. Patriotism is not confined to political 
faiths. Past differences sink into signifi- 
cance... 

Every citizen owes it to his country to 
give the President whole-hearted support 
in his prosecution of the war. Everywhere 
the American people are doing that to- 
ee 





There is some waste that is caused by 
essential haste in our war preparations. 
That can be and should be excused. But 
the risk is too great and the stakes are too 
high for any patriotic American to sit si- 
lent in the face of incompetency and 
unsettled rules that interfere with maxi- 
mum efficient prosecution of the war. 

At best, it may be a long, long time be- 
fore we achieve ultimate victory. There 
is an appalling amount of downright wish- 
ful thinking in this country. To many 
citizens the war is still remote. The Ameri- 
can people listen for the voice of our Presi- 
dent. He has not made clear the staggering 
sacrifices ahead of us. We have never ex- 
perienced anything like it in his- 
ae 

In this great national effort we might 
well take a leaf from the book of our Eng- 
lish cousins. Their determination to win 
ultimate victory never changes. But they 
do change leaders, in the field or at home, 
whenever bungling management of their 
wars endangers military success. . . 


our 


All of us are supporting the new or- 
ganization for production with the fervent 
prayer that it will make good. The Ameri- 
can people have responded to the trumpet 
sound with all their hearts, their substance, 
their resources, and their sons—only to be 
blamed by administrative spokesmen for 
Pearl Harbor. Incompetent people always 
try to defend themselves by shifting the 
blame onto others... . 

The answer of some of the New Dealers 
behind the scenes to the problems ahead 
of us is a planned economy based on use, 
not on profits and rewards. They are plan- 
ning it, not as a temporary war measure, 
but as a permanent system in place of the 
one we have. Already they are saying that, 
in the new order, money will no longer 
be a yardstick. Well, the only governments 
we have in the world where the dollar or 
its equivalent really does not count are 
Russia, Germany, Italy and Japan... . 
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Executive’s Moves to Hasten Supplies for Troops on Fighting Fronts 


Problems of aid to Russia, 
Government reorganization 
and civilian defense 


The words President Roosevelt heard 
from Capitol Hill carried a sting. Smgapore 
was falling. General Douglas MacArthur’s 
everlasting fighters wanted another P-40 
and had little hope of getting it. The Japa- 
nese were opening the door to the Indian 
Ocean. And Congress had found dancers 
on the Civilian Defense pay roll, big fees 
paid for war contracts and acres of red 
tape. By quip and deed, Mr. Roosevelt 
strove to hold his own line. 

Strategic plans envisaged by the Presi- 
dent and Winston Churchill for 1942 had 
been to hold as much ground as the United 
Nations could during the long months in 
which American production lines are hit- 
ting high gear. After that, they had 
planned to move in upon the Axis on every 
available front. But the blows in the Far 
and Near East were punishing ones, driv- 
ing their lines back farther than the British 
had ever dreamed of, adding to the cer- 
tainty of a long, slow job of recovery. 

Mr. Roosevelt outlined this broad strat- 
egy at a press conference. Then he called 
in admirals, generals, Cabinet officers; en- 
voys, to get a first-hand picture of the war. 
They told him a supply line to Australia 
had been opened and was guarded. To 
hasten the movement of war supplies dong 
this and myriad other sea routes, he put 
Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, Maritime 
Commission chief, in full charge of Amer- 
ica’s marine shipping. Already plans had 
been worked out to co-ordinate the British 
navicert system of ship clearance with the 
United States export licensing procedure. 

The President gathered up reports from 
China, from Alaska, from Greece and 
Czecho-Slovakia. For America’s industrial 
battle, he learned that Bra~il can supply 
15,000 tons of rubber a year, more if it can 
be torn from wild trees in the deep jungle. 
Mr. Roosevelt talked long with Russia’s 
General A. K. Repin and Ambassador 
Maxim Litvinov, about war strategy, about 
American help for the still-advancing Rus- 
sian armies. He told them he was sending 
Admiral William H. Standley, retired, vet- 
eran of many a naval conference, as the 
new U.S. envoy to Russia. And, right away, 
the President asked Congress for $5,000,- 
000,000 more for lend-lease operations. 

Mr. Roosevelt found little to smile about 
in the war picture—or in the Washington 
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scene. In and out of Congress, a clamor 
arose about the Office of Civilian Defense, 


its dancers, its arts council, the social proj- A 


ects its was undertaking. Mayor Fiorello 
H. La Guardia of New York gave Mr. 
Roosevelt his resignation as_ director; 
James M. Landis stepped into his place. 
Mr. Landis said he felt his job was one of 
civilian defense only, indicated that the 
social uplift phases of the agency would go 
elsewhere. And Mrs. Roosevelt said she 
planned to give up her job with it. 

The OCD squabble symbolized a con- 
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gressional mood which was demanding that 
the Government itself be converted to war 
in a manner Senator Byrd 
(Dem.) , of Virginia, said, would “strip the 
Government of nonessentials.” In line with 
this mood, Mr. Roosevelt told a press con- 
ference that Congress had a free hand to 
eliminate whatever Government agencies 
it wished, that this was not an executive 
function. Already he had informed Govern- 
ment departments that only those men who 
could not be 


which, as 


replaced—and whose jobs 


were necessary to the conduct of the war~ 
would be allowed to escape the draft. He 
ordered a recheck of Government person. 
nel to see how many workers in nonwar 
agencies could be shifted into war work, 

In money, the billions for this work 
were piling up. Mr. Roosevelt signed a bill 
that gave $26,000,000,000 to the Navy. 
and asked for almost $27,000,000,000 for 
the Army and the Maritime Commission, 
He signed one that would allow the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to spend $750,000,000 for 
shipways, and asked Congress for $965, 
000,000 for work on rivers and _ harbors 
He asked Congress, also, to clear away 
the tattered remnants of the Neutrality 
Law which prevent financial transactions 
between Americans and their co-belliger- 
ent allies. 

To maintain his own flow of private in- 
formation about the operations of war and 
regular agencies over the nation, the Presi- 
dent asked Congress to give his Office of 
Government Reports more money. Such 
spare time as he could muster, he gave to 
the development of plans for an agency to 
divide man power between industry and 
the armed services. 

All along the line, Mr. Roosevelt sought 
to tighten up the weak spots. He instructed 
Cabinet officers to turn their speeches over 
to Archibald MacLeish’s Office of Facts 
and Figures for a going over to see that 
they conformed to Government policies. 
He, himself, already was at work on a 
speech for February 23 in which he planned 
to discuss the progress of the war. 

The Chief Executive said his speech 
would not be political. But already the 
political clamor in Washington, omen of 
an approaching election, had reached the 
White House. Republicans declared their 
right to criticize in Lincoln Day speeches, 
but did so with restraint. (See page 26.) 
Edward J. Flynn, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, had a long talk 
with Mr. Roosevelt and went away saying 
he was not certain whether he would con- 
form to the presidential attitude of de- 
siring members of Congress, irrespective of 
party, who will and have supported the 
American policy. Mr. Flynn wants Demo- 
crats. 

Underneath the Washington froth, how- 
ever, Mr. Roosevelt could catch a glimpse 
of a nation hard at work. Reports to him 
told of two destroyers, a cruiser, a sub- 
marine chaser and a cargo ship taking to 
the water in one day. That was why he 
smiled at his press conference. 
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Question of the Wael. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 








Should Priorities Be Established for Man Power 
As Between War Industries and Armed Services? 


Rep. Mary T. Norton 


(Dem.), N.J.; Chairman, House Committee 
on Labor, 


answers: 


No member of Congress nor in fact 
anyone else, other than those whose busi- 
ness it is to study the problem, is in a 
position to give an adequate reply to your 
question. At this critical time in our na- 
tion’s history there seems to be complete 
harmony between industry and_ labor, 
based upon the desire of both labor and 
industry to bring about maximum pro- 
duction. 

There is set up complete machinery to 
handle the situation of priorities in labor, 
as between war industries and military 
services. Should the question arise, I be- 
lieve General Hershey and Mr. Nelson will 
be able to take care of the situation, if and 
when it becomes necessary to do so. 


M. A. Heidt 


South Bend, Ind.; Director, Industrial Re- 
lations, Bendix Products Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., 

answers: 

We emphatically say “yes” to this ques- 
tion, not only regarding skilled workers, 
but also technically trained men. 

Manual skill is essential to the industrial 
side of our great effort, and it takes time 
to acquire it. The supply of skilled work- 
ets is limited, and replacements must be 
trained by those we have. Therefore, we 
must insist that they are more valuable 
in industry than in the armed forces. 

Technical training is required for the 
design, development and testing of prod- 
ucts and production, and it should be evi- 
dent that engineers are just as essential as 


skilled workers. 


H. W. Brown 


Washington, D.C.; President, International 
Association of Machinists (AFL), 


answers: 

Scarcity of mechanics and skilled work- 
ets for producing airplanes, ships, tanks, 
guns and ammunition is the bottleneck 
that is giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy. The time required for training 
workers to fill gaps caused by placing 
already trained workers in uniform is 
criminal waste and borders on treason. 
If we abandon wishful thinking and 
measure our problems in the Pacific by 
the rule of “cause and effect,” need more 
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As aresult of the new draft regu- 
lations, which tighten requirements 
for deferment of men in both civil- 
ian and war industries, and in- 
creased demands of the armed 
services, a shortage of man power 
| is developing in many plants. 

Because of this drain on workers, 
The United States News asked em- 





be said to demonstrate that, so long as 
we occupy a defensive position, war in- 
dustries must have priority rights over 
workers who possess the skill, training and 
knowledge needed for speeding up pro- 
duction of the needs of our armed forces? 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor; Member, Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations and Mili- 
tary Affairs, 


answers: 

I believe this question will best be solved 
by those in charge of our Selective Service 
Act. The spirit of the law implies action 
only after thought and study. Selective 
Service means selection only after consid- 
eration of the best good for the individual 
and the nation. “Military service” and 
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ELBERT THOMAS 


SENATOR 


ployers, labor union officials and 
members of Congress the follow- 
ing question: 

Should the Government es- 


tablish priorities for labor, 
particularly skilled workers, 
as between war industries 


and the military services? 
Answers appear herewith. 





“war industries” are mere expressions. 
Military service is very complex, war in- 
dustry even more so. 

Please, let us not get into a condition 
where one man or a board will attempt to 
define a situation on which no_ three 
thoughtful men in our country could reach 
an agreement! 


Rep. Jennings Randolph 


(Dem.), W.Va.; Member, House Committee 
on Labor; Chairman, House Committee on 
District of Columbia, 


answers: 

I believe it is absolutely necessary that 
the Government establish priorities for la- 
bor, particularly for skilled workers, as 
between war industries and the military 
services. 

In Great Britain, when skilled work- 
men were drafted into the Army, it was 
found that there were not a sufficient num- 
ber left to operate factories and mines, so 
it was necessary to release the ones in the 
service. The same happened in France. 


Rep. Stephen A. Day 


(Rep.), Ill; Member, House Committee on 
Labor; Former Special Counsel to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, 


answers: 

The vital need is increased production. 
This means first call on raw materials and 
first call on skilled workers. Properly safe- 
guarded to protect existing rights, the 
skilled worker can do more in industry 
than hé can in military service, at least 
until we have obtained superiority in the 
air. 

I can conceive a situation where the 
draining of skilled workers into the armed 
services will slow down the industrial 
machine to a point where we may actually 
stultify our whole production program. 
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the WWarch of lndustra— 


Title Reg. Appl’d for U.S. . 


Prospect that production 
rate will better than 
triple in coming year 


Vil—Medium and Light Bombers 


Light and medium bombers have done 
most of the work in this war to date. On 
land they have led the formation bomb- 
ing behind the lines, blasted the way for 
mechanized assaults in the front lines. At 
sea, they have sunk hundreds of merchant 
ships, driven great battleships out of the 
area of close inshore operations. 

From the standpoint of performance, 
there have been fewer complaints about 
American-made medium bombers than 
about any other type of aircraft this 
country has sent to the battlefronts. From 
the standpoint of production, output of 
the one and two-engine bombers has been 
one of the most satisfactory aspects of 
airplane procurement, is to increase more 
than threefold during the coming year. 

Medium bombers. These are the welter- 
weights of the air forces. Not as big as 
the “fortress” types, they can range far 


(Here each week appears a new kind of war coy. 
respondence—a special report on the battle of pro. 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro. 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 


flood is the story of how the war is to be won) 


LIGHT AND MEDIUM BOMBERS: 
MOST-USED BATTLE PLANES 


Good Reports on U.S. Models From Land and Sea Warfronts 


into the enemy’s home territory, carry 
enough bombs to knock out large in- 
dustrial objectives. Their in-between size 
fits them for operations from all kinds 
of fields, under conditions that would 
ground larger planes. Not as fast as the 
fighters, they carry enough guns to fend 
for themselves against pursuits. The 
United States has some of the world’s 
best medium bombers. 

The B-26: Produced by the Glenn L. 
Martin Co. for the U.S. Army and. Britain, 
this plane is probably the fastest bomber 
in the world for its range and bomb ca- 
pacity. Its twin 2,000-horsepower engines 
pull the B-26’s 13 tons more than 1,000 
miles and back faster than 300 miles per 
hour. Superchargers enable it to cruise at 
a height of five miles. 

This is the latest word in bombers, in- 
corporates all the lessons learned by bitter 
experience on Europe’s aerial battleground. 
Early models provided for eleven guns, 
ranging from .20-mm, cannon to .50-cali- 
ber heavy machine guns, and ships now 
coming off the line probably carry still 
more fire power. The guns bristle from 
the nose, from the bottom, from the top 
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WINGED DEATH TO ENEMY WARSHIPS 
This Navy plane is a combination scouter, bomber and fighter 





power turret and from the tail turret, 

Special armor, light as aluminum yet 
able to stop .50-caliber shells, lines the 
front gunner’s seat, encloses the control 
cabin and the other gun positions. A crey 
of five is needed to fly and fight the ship, 

Bomb load, varying from two to four 
tons, depending on the mission, is carried 
in vertical racks lining the inside of the 
center fuselage section. Bombs are te. 
leased by the gunner-bombardier up in the 
nose, operating the Norden bomb sight. 

The B-26 looked so good to the Army 
that the usual procurement process was 
telescoped and the first test model became 
the production model. Before tests wer 
completed, subassemblies were crowding 
the Martin plant and the first planes were 
rolling off the production lines a few hours 
after Wright Field flashed the official okay. 

Production now is considerable, will be 
more than doubled when the pool set up to 
turn out B-26s gets in full swing. Plymouth, 
Dodge and De Soto divisions of Chrysler 
Corp., Goodyear Aircraft Corp. and Hud- 
son Motor Car Co. will contribute parts 
assemblies to the Government-owned, 
Martin-operated plant to be opened this 
spring in Nebraska. 

At peak operations, Martin’s home facili- 
ties and the Nebraska plant will be em- 
ploying almost as many workers to tum 
out the B-26 alone as the entire aviation 
industry employed in January, 1939. 

The B-25: With twin-rudder tail and 
three-bladed propeller, this —two-engin 
bomber differs only slightly in appearance 
from the B-26; differs even less in per- 
function. It shares almost 
equally with the B-26 in the Army’s pro- 
curement program for the future; is th 
most important product of North Amer- 
can Aviation, Inc. 


formance and 


The B-25 was in quantity production 
early last The constant 
swing in output since then is the result of 
North American’s advanced manufacturing 
methods. By breaking the ship into 4 
major assemblies, putting each small sub- 
assembly in its own special work frame, 
factory managers cut man-hours required 
for the B-25 by almost 25 per cent. 

A pool arrangement to turn out B-2is 
already is functioning. Fisher Body Div- 
sion of General Motors Corp. is supplying 


year. upward 
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MARTIN B-26: The first test model became the production model 


most of the subassemblies of parts for the 
Government’s new plant in Kansas, where 
final assembly of the bombers will be di- 
rected by North American. 

B-23: Turned out by the Douglas Air- 
craft Co., this medium bomber is in serv- 
ice with the Army. News reports showed 
several squadrons based at Hickam Field, 
in Hawaii, before the Japanese attack 
there. 

Several other American-made medium 
bombers are making enviable records in 
British service. The Hudson, product of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., has done out- 
standing work in Britain’s coastal com- 
mand, which guards the sea lanes near 
Britain from marauding Nazi bombers and 
submarines. British pilots affectionately 
nicknamed it “Old Boomerang,” because it 
so often comes back with its crew despite 
the constant pounding of extended sea 
patrol. 

Then there is the Ventura, a plane sim- 
ilar in function and design to the Hudson, 
which Lockheed’s Vega Airplane Co. is 
furnishing to the British in big quantities. 

Attack bombers. Light bombers are di- 
vided into two main categories, attack and 
scout-dive bombers. The attack type is 
the most versatile of the bombers, can be 
used for bombardment in the usual sense 
of attacking large stationary objectives; 
for the close in-fighting required in front- 
line battle: for observation and recon- 
naissance work. 

The A-20: Outstanding American model 
is this light, fast two-engine ship. It was 
specifically designed by Douglas to com- 
bine the best features of a short-range 
bomber and a front-line fighter plane. Top 
speed is close to 350 miles per hour; bomb 
load, more than a ton. A crew of three 
operates the ship, which is heavily armed 
with a power turret in the top rear. 

The A-20 is the striking air arm of Unit- 
ed States mechanized land divisions. It 
swoops low over enemy lines ahead of a 
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tank attack, seeking out and bombing en- 
emy artillery positions, troop and tank 
concentrations. On the defensive, it hits 
the enemy first. hurling shrapnel bombs 
and machine gun fire at tanks and infan- 
try from as low as 20 to 30 feet off the 
ground. 

This -blistering attack method is the 
Army’s special contribution to the science 
of mechanized warfare. Years ago, Ameri- 
can Army fliers reasoned that a low-flying, 
speedy and highly maneuverable bomber 
would be less vulnerable to ground fire 
and attack from above than slower dive- 
must 
above the objective long enough to be 
vulnerable targets for antiaircraft fire. 
British experience at Dunkirk, in the bat- 
tles over London and in Africa has borne 
out the theory. 

Production of the A-20 is centered at 
the Dougias plant in California. A 
ship is produced by Boeing Aircraft Co. 
In co-operation with Douglas, one ‘of the 
first examples of pooling to meet 
schedules in an ultra-independent indus- 
try. The British call the 
Havoc, use it both as a medium bomber 
and a night fighter. 

Two other light American attack bomb- 
ers are seeing service abroad. Both are 
Martin models: The Maryland and a later 
version, called the Baltimore. The Mary- 
land, which is playing an important ‘role 
in the Near East, stood up against Ger- 
man fighters last spring when all available 
British interceptors were rushed from 
Libya to attempt to stem the Nazi tide in 
Greece and Crete. The Baltimore is said 
to be exceptionally fast, has been clocked 
at 560 miles an hour in a test dive. 

Scout bombers. The U.S. Navy has de- 
veloped this type to the utmost. Combin- 
ing the functions and performance of scout- 
er, bomber and fighter, these planes are 
best known for their specialized dive-bomb- 
ing operations. 
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“Old Boomerang” seldom fails to return 


The SB-2A: Pride of the Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corp., the Buccaneer is a long- 
range scout and dive bomber which carries 
1,000 pounds of bombs, is heavily armed 
for defensive fighting. The British call it 
the Bermuda. 

The SB-2C: This matches the SB-2A as 
a crack new dive bomber, is a direct des- 
cendant of the Navy’s famous “Hell Div- 
er.” It cruises at close to 325 miles an hour; 
delivers maximum performance up to five 
miles high. Curtiss-Wright Corp. is turn- 
ing out these planes at the huge new plant 
in Ohio. 

Another ship similar to the SB-2C is 
being produced for the British by Vultee 
Aircraft Inc., and by Northrop Aircraft 
Inc. 

The SB-2U: A design of the Vought- 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division of United Air- 
craft Corp., the SB-2U is in service in ap- 
preciable numbers on ships today. The 
Navy uses it for long-range bombing mis- 
sions from carriers. 

SBD: A Douglas plane, the SBD was 
taken over by the Army last summer, 
modified for land operations, and made its 
standard dive-bomber. The Navy says it 
is far superior to any other carrier-based 
craft now fighting. 

Torpedo planes. Largest ship-board 
planes in use, these big, tough craft carry 
long, one-ton torpedoes amidships. They 
must be specially built for the job be- 
cause of the delicate maneuvering neces- 
sary to launch torpedoes at moving ob- 
jectives. 

Torpedo planes demonstrated their po- 
tency at Taranto, where the British crip- 
pled the Italian Navy. Their production in 
this country will be increased tremendous- 
ly within the coming year. At present, 
Douglas’s TBD, the Devastator, is the 
standard model. Grumman Air- 
craft Engineering Corp. is getting into 
swing on production of the TBF, desig- 
nated the Avenger. 


service 
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_ Labor Lack — 
- 

Coming Crucial Test for War Labor Board... 

Traini ‘thew Peale’ ! 

Training Pay’: New Problem for Congress d 

co 

Honeymoon’s end. The wartime honeymoon be 

between management and 

unions is about over. Peace is becoming increasingly de 

hard to maintain. Strikes are slowly growing in num- of 

ber and importance. The War Labor Board is facing . 

a severe test, which can make or break it. ‘ 

ORDER NO. 1: First time the Board was called 
upon to decide a dispute between employer and of 
union a unanimous opinion resulted. Employer, it 
public and union representatives joined in excori- m 
ating an employer association, the Federated th 
Fishing Boats of New England and New York, e 
for its members’ “obvious lack of appreciation “ 
and understanding of their patriotic obligations.” th 
The employers had refused to obey a prelimi- is yegiaaaee Pl 
nary Board order that they advance premiums REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON SIDNEY HILLMAN 7 
on war-risk insurance for employes, pending Congress was handed a proposal 7 
decision on the amount of their contribution, and = 
then refused to attend a Board hearing. The Board ordered bonus of 3 cents an hour for second shift (3 to 11 p.m.) : 
the employers to pay for $5,000 life and $200 clothing workers and 5 cents for the third shift (11 p.m. to 7 a.m.). ql 
policies for each fisherman employe until the amount to TWO PROBLEMS: Ahead are the all-i — : 
be contributed by employes, if any, is determined. ats he nanan galt es calls seectged yg 

: volving the four “little steel” companies—Bethlehem, Re- m 

ORDER NO. 2: Second decision by the Board found the four public, Youngstown and Inland—and the CIO’s Steel 
employer members dissenting from the opinion of the Workers Organizing Committee. In these cases the CIO le 
majority, four union and three public members. The has at stake its formally announced campaign for a $1-a- tr 
majority ordered the Aluminum Company of America to day increase and an all-union shop. Ahead also is the de- ti 
narrow wage differentials between Northern and Southern cision the Board must make in the dispute between Gen- t! 
plants by raising Southern wages 7 cents an hour and by eral Motors Corp. and the CIO’s Auto Workers Union. u 
paying bonuses for work on second and third shifts. The Involved here is the question of payment of double time th 
majority opinion, written by Wayne L. Morse, public to employes working Sundays and holidays when those Ww 
member of the Board, is the first hint of the Board’s atti- days fall within the 40-hour work week. Decisions on these a 
tude on wartime wage policy and on other issues. two cases are expected to set the pattern for employer- m 

ia a ™ union negotiations this year or to break the War Labor 0 

WAGE INCREASES: The Board majority held that decisions Board. So far that Board has been unable to work out any ki 
on wage increases can be reached by no simple formula. simple formula for enforcing its decisions. : fe 
Instead, a “delicate balancing of interests” is to be tried, i 
with cost of living, trend of wages, and company earnings Training pay. “Conversion unemployment” and what to Cc 
among the important factors. The majority states that do about it is the new problem confronting of 
“labor, too, must make financial sacrifices in the interest Congress. President Roosevelt has requested that $300,000. eC 
of checking the menace of inflation.” But another state- 000 be appropriated to supplement unemployment benefits th 
ment in the same decision reads: “Reasonable wage in- of men temporarily laid off because of the war. Federal Se- 
creases not out of line with the general wage trend, which curity Agency worked out a plan under which anyone out of 
are needed for the maintenance of a good standard of liv- week Naccechinns of the war would be entitled to 89 o week ia U 
ing, are bound to have a good effect on civilian morale.” addition to his regular unemployment aid of $15 (in most 

NORTH-SOUTH DIFFERENTIAL: Here employer, public and States) if he accepted training to fit him for war work. The wu 
union members agreed that the goal should be elimina- benefits would be paid for a maximum period of 26 weeks. ct 
tion of North-South wage differentials. But the groups CONFLICT: In Congress, the Administration plan was sent " 
differed on the rate at which the goal should be ap- to the House Ways and Means Committee, whose chair- 
proached. The unions wanted Southern wages raised to man, Representative Doughton (Dem.), of North Caro- If 
Northern levels immediately—an 18 to 20-cent jump. lina, introduced a bill under which training pay would (in 
The employers — agreeable to a 5-cent increase in most States) amount to only $18. Fear a federalization ; 
Southern rates. Phe public members finally brought the of State unemployment insurance systems aroused oppo- u 
union representatives to agree on a 7-cent boost. sition to the bill as well as the Administration’s proposal. 

NIGHT BONUSES: Here, too, there was agreement among Finally the committee opened hearings on the proposal. Py 
employer, public and union members on the Board that SUPPORT: First witness to testify in support of the training 
employes on the second and third shifts should receive pay proposal was Sidney Hillman, director of the Labor e 
higher rates than those on the first shift. Again, the differ- Division, War Production Board. He said: The Govern- % 
ence was one of degree. Union men asked a bonus of 10 cents ment owes displaced workers some form of temporary ai 
an hour. Employers and three public members ordered a compensation; the $24 figure follows established precedents. 
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Labor and Securities: 
SEC’s New Ruling 


Prospective investors are entitled to 
know the state of labor relations in any 
corporation soliciting new capital. This is 
the decision of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, through which any 
company seeking new capital must clear 
before it can offer its securities for sale. 

Recently the Commission enforced its 
decision by threatening to stop a security 
offering by a company that had reported 
its labor relations as “very satisfactory” 
when in fact a CIO union had just notified 
the company of its intention to strike. 

The corporation, Central Specialty Co. 
of Michigan, supported its position, that 
it had no knowledge of any factor which 
might adversely affect its business, with 
the contention that, although a strike 
notice had been filed, no strike had been 
called at the time of registration. It fur- 
ther pointed to concessions granted em- 
ployes in the form of paid vacations and 
wage increases. 

The Commission found that, from the 
date of the first union demand five months 
prior to the registration, the company had 
not made any concessions to union re- 
quests. Neither the wage revision nor the 
mstitution of paid vacations had been de- 
manded by the union. 

Declaring the company’s statement mis- 
leading, the Commission held: “The regis- 
trant was fully aware on July 2, the effec- 
tive date of the registration statement, 
that the issue of primary importance, 
union recognition, was still undecided; 
that the issues of working conditions and 
wages had not been fully settled; and that 
a labor controversy was in progress which 
might well terminate in a strike. More- 
over, we believe that the facts constituted 
known factors which might adversely af- 
fect registrant’s business.” 

Under an amendment to its rules, the 
Commission now requires that registrants 
offering securities file statements on the 
condition of labor relations as a factor in 
the continuity of operations. 


Union’s Balance Sheet 

One of the country’s largest industrial 
unions, the CIO’s United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America, has made public its finan- 
cial report for the year ended October, 
1941. 

Here are the figures: 

Income from dues, assessments and ini- 
tiation fees—$2,773,576.48. 

Expenses—$2,277,714.43. 

Surplus, income over expenses—$495,- 
862.05. 

Balance in the union’s treasury at the 
end of the 12-month period amounted to 
$609.178.51, or an average balance 
amounting to $1.10 per member. The 
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To Every G-E Man in the Armed Services 


EMEMBER what we 

told you when you left 
to join the Army, the Navy, 
or the Marines? How proud 
we were of you. How, while 
you were doing your part, 
we'd be doing ours by provid- 
ing the weapons for you to 
fight with. 

Well, that goes double to- 
day! For we’ve been remember- 
ing that promise—especially 
since that first Sunday in 
December. And we've been 
trying todo something about it. 

If you ever think of us back 
at General Electric—and we 
hope you do—you'll probably 
remember us as we were when 
you left. Then we were all 
talking about “defense.”” We 
thought we were busy: new 
buildings were going up, de- 
partments were being changed 
over to “defense”’ production, 
we were proud of the growing 
percentage of G-E production 
that was going into “defense”’ 
materials. We still think we 
were doing a pretty good job— 
for then. But we wish you 
could see us now—now that 
we're building for WAR! 


When we talk to you who 
are out at the front facing the 
real thing, we realize that any- 
thing we can do seems pitifully 
small. But we do want to 
tell you, in all humility, that 
we're in there trying. And the 
fact that we’re producing weap- 
ons for you—you whom 
we ve worked beside and know 
—is an extra incentive, if 
that’s necessary. 

There are more than 125,000 
of us now in the General 
Electric family—a lot more 
than when most of you left. 
There will be more yet, even 
though an increasing number 
will be leaving to join you in 
the harder and more dangerous 
job. 





We say G-E men and 
women. But we have a broader 
concept now—bigger than any 
one company or person or job. 
For you and we, all of us, are 
above all Americans, buckling 
down to the biggest job we or 
anybody else has ever tackled. 
That’s the way we feel about 
it. And we wanted you to 
know. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


952-204N5-211 
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Produced 
in peace 
—ready 
for war 















































America is fortunate to have so many 
industrial materials that can be quickly 
adapted to war purposes. This air-raid 
shelter is made of ARMCO corrugated 
culvert sheets, a product originally 
designed for highway bridge arches. 

The rugged steel and earth-cover 
offer protection against everything but 
a rare direct hit. The shelter can be 
speedily and easily erected. And it can 
be salvaged later for peace-time 
bridges. While it is not yet available 
for civilian purchases, many have been 
supplied to the Army for ammunition 
storage magazines. 

Other Armco metals are being used 
for combat cars, parts for warplanes 
and ships, drainage for airports, land 
mines and other war supplies. In fact, 





For a flavour thrill 
--enjoy this original 
} dark Jamaica Rum 


® Sample a Myers’s Rum Cock- 
tail this evening. From the first 
sip, you will discover that this 
dark Jamaica Rum—distilled by 
the time-honoured Pot Still 
method—im partsa superb, mel- 
rich aroma. For 
that wealth of flavour — 


The Keon Meat be 
MYERS'S 


Planters’ Punch” Brand 
100% FINE MELLOW JAMAICA 
97 PROOF 


low taste an 












For new Rum Recipe booklet write 
R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. 
: Agents in the U.S. A. 

- Dept. US-2,57 Laight St.,N.Y. 









most of ARMCO’Ss production is going 
to help meet America’s challenge to 
her enemies. 


ARMCO mills are rolling 24 hours a 
day to make these many special iron 
and steel arid stainless steel sheets 
—priceless today because they will 
help assure a free America and our 
kind of world in the years ahead. 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 
661 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 








... after an exacting day, you 

feel that “rare peace which is 

above all earthly dignities.” 
* 


On one of New York’s exclusive, resi- 


dential streets . . . 10 minutes from the 


theatre district . .. 5 minutes from 
Rockefeller Center . . . with French 
cuisine and a trained and unobtrusive 
stafl—Mayfair House invites the patron- 
age of men and their families whose 
business or social obligations necessitate 
an overnight stay in the City~or longer. 
TARIFF=2-Room Suite ...Ten Dollars daily 


HMaytair House 


Park Avenue at 65th St. * New York 


EDWARD H. CRANDALL 
Managing Director 








union reports 550,000 dues-paying men. 
bers. 


MacArthur shift. War Department hg 
been informed that employes of Colt’ 
Patent Fire Arms Co., of Hartford, Conn, 
have designated the “dogwatch” shift 
midnight to morning, as the “MacArthy 
shift.” 


Strikes 


Eighteen strikes, involving more than 
19,100 employes, were reported in Wash. 
ington last week, the third successive week. 
ly increase both in the number of strikes 
and in employes involved. Most important 
stoppage involved the Ford Motor Co, 
where a dispute over a single employe shut 
down an entire plant. 


The Totals: 


8 AFL strikes involving more 
than 570 employes. 
6 CIO strikes involving more 


than 18,050 employes. 

3 Independent union strikes in- 
volving more than 180 em- 
ployes. 

1 strike involving 300 unaffili- 
ated employes. 


=) 


In the list below, the figures in paren- 
theses are the approximate number of en- 
ployes involved in each strike. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Armstrong Brothers Tool Co., Chicago, 
Ill. (500) 
BvuILDING TRADES: 
Collins Brothers Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
Edwin F. Guth, St. Louis, Mo. (20) 
Timken Ordnance Co., Canton, O. (50 
Western Stove Co., Culver City, Calif. 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Spicer Manufacturing Co., Toledo, O. 
GARMENT WORKERS: 
Sun Manufacturing Co., St. Joseph, Mo 
METAL TRADES: 
Reynolds Metal Corp., Louisville, Ky. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WoRKERS: 
American Brass Co., Detroit, Mich. (250 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. (7,000 
MINE, MILL & SMELTER WORKERS: 
Cleveland Brass Manufacturing Co, 
Cleveland, O. 
SHIPYARD WORKERS: 
Bethlehem-Fairfield 
Baltimore, Md., (10,000) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Union Manufacturing Co., Union Point, 
Ga. (600) 
WooDWoRKERS: 


Contractors, 


Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Springfield 
Ore. (200) 
INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 


Lau Tool & Gauge Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(70)—Mechanics Educational Society © 
America 

Morse Tool Co., Detroit, Mich—Me 
chanics Educational Society of America 

Watson Rose Manufacturing Co., De 
troit, Mich. (110)—Mechanics Educationa 
Society of America 


INVOLVING NO UNION 


Thorrez Mais Manufacturing Co., Jack 
son, Mich. (300) 
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Alfred M. Landon, when he called to 
found 
that the 1936 vice-presidential running 
mate kept the top of the ticket waiting. 
But the delay was unintentional; the Sec- 
retary of the Navy had been called away. 
Later, Mr. Landon crossed the Potomac 
to call on John L. Lewis in Alexandria. 
The labor leader was having an “at home.” 
* * * 

Arthur Japy Hepburn, director of the 
Navy’s Office of Public Relations, has had 
two pleasant duties recently. One was go- 
ing over Official reports on damage which 
the Navy inflicted in its raid on Japanese 
bases in the Gilbert and Marshall Islands. 





—Harris & Ewing 


REAR ADMIRAL HEPBURN 


The other was keeping track of the be- 
lated recognition being given to recom- 
mendations of a board he headed in 1938 
—the Hepburn report which advocated de- 
velopment of Guam. Rear Admiral Hep- 
burn holds medals earned in the Spanish- 
American War and the first World War. 
* * * 

Melvyn Douglas, one of the storm 
centers in the Office of Civilian Defense 
controversy, isn’t unused to political gusts. 
Both he and his wife, Helen Gahagan, are 
active in politics and public affairs during 
time off from acting. Mr. Douglas has 
served on the California State Relief Com- 
mission. Miss Gahagan is California’s 
Democratic National Committeewoman. 

* * * 

A. Manuel Fox has just returned to 
Washington after eight months in China in 
connection with his work as U.S. member 
of the Chinese Stabilization Board. In his 
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What are Certified Fleur-O-Liers? 


’ FLEUR-O-LIERS are fluorescent 
lighting fixtures made and certified to 
definite high standards of perform- 


ance, construction and service. 


Who Certified Them? 


Famous, impartial Electrical Test- 
ing Laboratories tests random 
samples of every industrial and 
commercial design submitted. If the 
unit tested meets the 50 exacting 
standards (set up by MAZDA lamp 
makers for better light—better serv- 
ice) it is CERTIFIED and permitted 
to bear the FLEUR-O-LIER label. 


P penal nag bi 





Suppose They Are Certified... 
How Does That Help Me? 


You have assurance of strict adher- 
ence to features you want and need, 
such as flicker correction, high 
power factor (over 85%), ease of 
maintenance, durability and safety 
and efficient lighting performance. 


| What About Ballasts and Starters? 


All FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures have 
CERTIFIED ballasts and starters 
which assure reliable, balanced 
operation and safe, satisfactory 
service. 


“twill ay you tein te 


Won’t | Get This in Any Fixture? 


Possibly. But 
you can be sure 
of these im- 
portant features 
when you look 
for this FLEUR- 
O-LIER label, 
because it tells 
you that the 
fixture is built 
high standards. 





to definite 


How Can Fleur-O-Liers Help on 
“Today’s Big Job”? 


FLEUR-O-LIERS give you better 
light to speed production, cut 
down errors and waste, with easier, 
faster, more comfortable seeing. 
They’re designed and built to 
give reliable, continuing perform- 
ance—not only for wartime’s 
tremendous task but for the long 


pull ahead. 


Who Can Supply Them? 


FLEUR-O-LIERS are made by more 
than 35 leading fixture manufac- 
turers in over 100 different types, 
sizes and designs. Ask your elec- 
trical distributor, contractor. Your 
local electric service company will 
be glad to give you expert advice 
on installing FLEUR-O-LIERS to 
meet your specific needs. Use the 
coupon below to get FREE new 
booklet and list of manufacturers. 


FLEUR-O-LIERS 


CERTIFIED FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open to any manufacturer 
who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements. 


R 
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Name 





Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers « 2151-2 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me FREE new booklet “ 
with list of Fleur-O-Lier manufacturers. 


50 Standards for Satisfaction,” together 












Address 





City 


—. 





State 












































Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 29 of a Series | 








Is your LETTERHEAD part of your | 
PROGRAM FOR LEADERSHIP?) 
“This is the Mutual Broadcasting System”...signing off... | 
and the studio audience leaving after an important broadcast. Radio’s 
only cooperative network, with a hook-up of 196 stations, carries 
leadership programs, gives their stations top service. And their choice 
of a Strathmore letterhead tunes in with that policy of the best. 


Your audience can’t always see you...but it does see your 
letterhead. And a letter on Strathmore Paper states clearly that quality 
is part of your program for leadership. 


A letter on STRATHMORE BOND, or on STRATHMORE WRITING, 
costs less than 1% more than a letter written on the cheapest paper 
you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, or STRATHMORE 
SCRIPT, as fine papers as can be made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. 
Such plus value, for so little cost difference, is sound business economy. 


OUR PART IN THE WAR PROGRAM: Strathmore is devoting an important portion of its 
capacity to the production of papers for communication, records, blue prints, charts, 


maps, and other uses which are essential to the preparation and use of war materials. 





Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts. 


STRATHMORE 


MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 





16,000-mile trip from Chungking he used 
practically all kinds of transport and 
sometimes slept on the floor of whateye 
carrier he was in. The quiet, hardworking 
Mr. Fox left the Tariff Commission las 
May to take his present post. He had beey 
a member of the Commission since 1937, 
and one of its economists since 1923, 

Owen Lattimore, political adviser to 
Chiang Kai-shek, was a White House call. 
er last week. He returns to the U.S. brief. 
ly with word that China will fight on, no 
matter what. Mr. Lattimore first went to 
China when he was 20 and stayed 15 
He worked on a newspaper, for 
business firms; later traveled, observed and 
wrote. His journeys took him as far as 
Mongolia and Turkestan. Now he heads 
the school of international relations at 
Johns Hopkins University. 


years. 


Emory S. Land is a retired Navy man 
who occupies a top spot in the present war 
effort. His nickname, “Jerry,” characterizes 
the peppery Maritime Commission head 
who has just been appointed War Shipping 
Administrator. Rear Admiral Land began 
specializing in shipbuilding in 1904. From 
1932 to 1937 he was chief of the Navy's 
Bureau of Construction and Repair. 

Douglas Fairbanks, lieutenant junior 
grade in the Navy Office of Public Rela- 
tions, is being stared at by people who 
saw him the night before in the movies, 
and who rub their eyes as if doubting he 
is real. Lieutenant Fairbanks gets so many 
invitations to make public speeches that 
he cannot fill them all. 








—Acme 


“EASY, MR. RAYBURN” 


The Speaker of the House, Sam Rayburn 
carefully climbs out of a PBM-3 bomber. The 
Speaker, in company with nine other Con- 
gressmen, toured aircraft and arsenal plants 
| near Washington to get an idea of what 
the public’s war dollars are buying. 
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t on, no 
ae Businessmen need now, more than ever, to get set for a long war, to forget 
per, for any thought that this war will be won without straining every American resource. 
ved and Idea of a short war had been a war of two or three years. Now: It's a war 
s far as of three or four years. And: If Hitler breaks out to join up with Japan this war 
Soe may be much longer than that, may be a world's record endurance contest. 

. War inevitably will settle heavily over all of American industry. 
Vy man As a result of Japan's Pacific victories..... 
sent war Past ideas about the size of industry's job must be revised sharply upward. 
se tl One month ago the arms job was measured in terms of $80,000,000,000. 
Shipping Today that job is officially measured in terms of $144,000,000,000. 
d_ began Those dollar totals of war work to be done are staggering. They mean or- 
+. From ders of immense size to be filled under pressure in shortest possible time. 
Navy's And: There will be more orders when these are filled. Dollar totals of work 
- will rise. 
t junior The breakdown as of today looks like this..... 
ic Rela- For ordnance, tanks, guns, ammunition, etc.: $36,400,000,000, or 25 per cent 
ple who of the total. This program is just getting well started, with the big job ahead. 
eine For airplanes, engines, etc.: $29,200,000,000, or 20 per cent of the arms 
pyc total. Output is rising fast, but orders ahead are many times those filled. 
hes tus For naval ships and parts: $13,500,000,000, or nearly 10 per cent of the 





program total. Progress is rapid, but shipbuilding plans are immensely increased. 
For new plants, equipment, etc.: $14,000,000,000, or about 10 per cent of 
the war program. Many new plants now producing. Many others now projected. 
For merchant ships: Nearly $8,000,000,000, or about 6 per cent of the total. 
All previous tonnage plans now doubled. Progress to date slow, but picking up. 
For munitions and supplies: $14,000,000,000, or about 10 per cent of the 
program. Output large and growing. Program vastly expanded in the last month. 
Military posts, depots, etc.: $7,000,000,000. Progress rapid. 
Pay, subsistence, travel: $13,000,000,000, or nearly double earlier plan. 
Raw material stock piles: $7,500,000,000, or about double one month ago. 
American industry never dreamed of a backlog of work that big. It's go- 
ing to tax every facility that industry can muster to work through that back- 
log in time. 























There is an acute problem of man power ahead. Employers should take their 
bearings at this time; should try to get set for the situation that's coming. 

The man power situation is this..... 

Army-Navy will take at least 2,000,000 more men in 1942; will be seeking at 
least 5,000,000 more in 1943. This will be the cream of young workers. 
| War industry will absorb at least 10,000,000 more men in 1942; will absorb 
| at least as many more in 1943. This means 25,000,000 scheduled for war work, 
7 counting the 5,000,000 now engaged. It's minimum figure based on existing plans. 

Altogether: Military forces will require at least 9,000,000 men and war in- 


























Roybun = dustries at least 25,000,000 or a total of 34,000,000 out of 54,000,000 workers. 
pro The result is to be an unprecedented squeeze. It may result in a draft of 
nts 
of oe 
(over) 
ae 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





workers as in England and Germany. Employers must start planning to meet it. 
It's probable that the synthetic rubber program will be expanded again; that 
this country will try to become independent in its source of crude rubber. 

Present plans are to produce 400,000 tons of synthetic. But: That was based 
on continued access to about 100,000 tons of rubber in Ceylon; upon the 
prospect that the Dutch Indies might continue to supply rubber in some quantity. 

Japan's access to the Indian Ocean threatens to cut trade routes to India. 
Dutch Indies are threatened with imminent invasion and very uncertain prospects. 

As a result: There's nothing to do but think in terms of 600,000 tons or 
more of synthetic. Raw materials are adequate. Machinery would take time. 








































In the matter of rationing..... 

Industry's raw materials are coming under tighter and tighter controls. 

War Production Board is acting to take a firm hold on all supplies of materials 
that are scarce; is gradually perfecting its system of allocations. 

The public's basic needs are likely to be met more and more through use of a 
card rationing system; are to be filled by a system of individual allocation. 
That assures fairness. It assures against too much for some, shortage for others. 

Trouble is that individuals now, as industry. did a year or two ago, are 
rushing from one commodity to another. Buying is by the case instead of by the 
can. Artificial sScarcities are developing in one commodity after another. 

The result: Enforced rationing. 











And in the case of taxeS..... 

Drastic increases for both corporations and individuals can't be avoided. 

The reason why: Without new taxes, more than $37,000,000,000 will have to be , 
borrowed in the next 17 months. That's the outlook based on official figures. 

Borrowing in eight New Deal years was barely $20,000,000,000. 

Chance that Congress can continue to dodge new taxes is not bright. But: 
The idea prevails among Congress leaders that something might turn up to make 
large tax increases unnecessary. Actually: Rising expenditures may force the 
President to raise his tax sights even higher. The way matters stand..... 

Corporation taxes: Increase of about $2,000,000,000 probable. Idea of a war 
profits tax is gaining ground; is more likely than a flat profit ceiling. 

Individual taxes: Withholding tax on gross income of individuals, including 
rent, interest, fees, etc., is getting Senate and Treasury Support. Also: Heav- 
ier taxes on middle-bracket incomes are very probable. 

Sales tax: Favored in the House but not so much in the Senate. 

Joint returns: A 50-50 prospect that they'll be made compulsory. 

Capital gains: Higher rates probable with less liberal treatment of losses. 

Municipals: Growing prospect that income from State and local securities 

} will be subjected to same taxes applying to income from federal securities. 

As war goes on there is every reason to expect that taxes will rise sharp- 
ly; that there will be a drastic \leveling of individual income; that corpora- 
tions will be able to retain a smaller and smaller proportion of earnings. 





























Donald Nelson is showing impressive results in his new job. He's saying lit- 


tle. But: Army, Navy and RFC are having to recognize his authority. 

Nelson and Leon Henderson both are following a hard-boiled line, both are 
acting on the theory that private interests must be sacrificed ruthlessly if 
they stand in the way of the war effort; that the one objective is results. 

There are weak spots in the arms effort. Some more heads are likely to fall. 
Still: Progress is beginning now to be rapid. The arms effort is clicking. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











Le 


YOU CAN deduct, for income tax pur- 
poses, the amounts you set up on your 
books as reserves for employe bonuses 
if your company reports on the accrual 
basis. These expenses are deductible as 
business expenses, a federal circuit court 
holds, even though bonuses are paid in 
subsequent years. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely dismiss a mem- 
ber of a minority union from your employ 
upon the demands of a majority union 
Pathos you have an all-union shop agree- 
ment. The Labor Board holds that, in the 
absence of such an agreement, dismissals 
of rival union members are prohibited. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get priority assistance under 
the production requirements plan if you 
manufacture conveyor machinery. This 
aid will be granted by the War Production 
Board if form PD-25A is filled out. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now charge slightly higher 

than ceiling prices for iron and steel 
products that you wish to export. Price 
schedules covering resales of such prod- 
ucts are raised to allow for exporters’ 
margins. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT quash a suit by an 
enemy alien on the ground that the alien 
isno longer entitled to sue in U.S. courts. 
, The Attorney General has stated that 
tights of enemy aliens to sue in federal 
and State courts have not yet been re- 
stricted. 


* * * 


YOU CAN escape paying federal in- 
come taxes on a corporation’s treasury 
‘common stock distributed to you as a 
stockholder in the corporation. The Board 
of Tax Appeals holds that such distribu- 
tions do not constitute taxable income to 
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More plants, more arms, more supplies—these are musts 
on America’s blueprint for victory. And to convert them quick- 
ly into tangible form, Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope is 
digging in on defense construction of every type. Here, on a 
| power shovel, it excavates earth by the heaping bucketful 24 
hours a day. There, on a derrick, it hoists structural steel. 
Nearby it mixes concrete ... installs machinery ... handles 
scores of operations involved in mass production. 





Aided by Yellow Strand’s manageability, men can get 
the full work-capacity from cable-using equipment. Its strong, 
tough, drawn-to-order steel wires stand up under punishing 
overloads. Preforming adds limberness and high resistance to 
fatigue, resulting in longer life, fewer replacements, conserva- 
tion of vital steel. 


As prime movers on essential machines, Yellow Strand 
Wire Ropes and Slings are enlisted for the duration, serving 
Government and industry in a common cause. Never has it been 
so important to employ wire rope efficiently. You can make sure 
of doing this by calling on Broderick & Bascom engineers, 
branches or distributors for prompt and positive assistance. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seaitle. Factories: St.Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Preformed WIRE ROPE = 
A Mainstay of National Defense, Through Its Service to 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS + PLANT ENGINEERS « ROAD BUILDERS + ROTARY DRILLERS 
LOGGERS + MINERS + QUARRY OPERATORS and OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 


































When a Person in Pernambuco 


Wants to Know 


iy A MANUFACTURER in 


Pernambuco, Brazil, 


wants 


there’s a 


to know 


market 


whether 


for his 


product in the United States 





ESTABLISHED 1812 


—or whether he can buy a certain something 


from the United States under existing conditions— 


it’s natural for him to drop into the Pernambuco 
branch of The National City Bank of New York. 


He knows they'll know, or will quickly find out. 


For twenty-eight years, the 35 National City 


branches throughout Latin America have been 


helping the Americas do business with each other. 


Now, when both are becoming even more vitally 


necessary to each other’s business existence, these 


facilities of National City are more useful than ever. 


The National City Bank knows the Latin- 


American market from long, first-hand experience. 


A group of Head Office officials are always on 


hand to consult with you. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET 














ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
(Sub-branches) 

Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 


Braziv 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos (Agy.) 
Sao Paulo 


Cana. ZonE 


OF NEW YORK 


Branches throughout Greater New York 





LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 


Mexico 
Mexico City 


CuBA 


Balboa Havana 


Cristobal (Sub-branches) 
Cuatro rane 
CHILE Caminos Lima 
Santiago Galiano Puerto Rico 
Valparaiso La Lonja San Juan 
Caibarien Arecibo 
COLOMBIA Cardenas Bayamon 
Bogota Manzanillo Caguas 
Medellin Matanzas Mayaguez 
Barranquilla Santiago Ponce 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA 


Panama 


UruGuay 


Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 


Caracas 
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stockholders when they are divided py. 
portionately among all stockholders. 








* 


YOU CANNOT obtain a time extep. 
sion for filing corporate income or excey 
profits tax returns except under “moy 
unusual and meritorious circumstances.” 
The Treasury makes this announcement 


* * 









* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to use you 
usual amount of hog bristles unless yoy 
are making articles to Army and Nay 
specifications. Substitutes must be used jn 
all other articles by order of WPB. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain reimbursement from 
the Government as a_ cost-plus-fixed-fe 
contractor for expenses incurred in ar. 
ranging for a bank to cash pay-roll checks 
The Comptroller General allows this e. 
pense as a legitimate cost. 


* * * 


YOU CAN refuse to allow the Wage and 
Hour Administration to inspect your pay- 
roll records if you are engaged in a bus. 
ness not covered by the law. A federal cir. 
cuit court of appeals makes this decision 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid responsibility in 
making your foremen observe neutralit) 
as regards union membership in you 
plant. A federal circuit court holds that 
employers are responsible for activities of 
foremen in this respect. 


wr 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to negotiate with 
a union over the interpretation of a bar- 
gaining agreement. This duty is implicit 
in the Wagner Act, a federal circuit court 
decides. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to have key em- 
ployes deferred indefinitely from military 
service. New regulations of the Selective 
Service System state that deferments for 
essential workers in both civilian and war 
production shall not be granted for longer 
than six months and that, to retain men 
in deferred classifications, employers must 
show that they made reasonable efforts to 
replace them and failed. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT expect to receive the 

usual grades of tin plate needed in your 


business. WPB now requires thinner coat- 
ing of tin on tin plate in almost all uses 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably continue to buy 
nylon hosiery at wholesale rates now pre 
vailing. The Office of Price Administratio 
has fixed prices prevailing between Octo 
ber 1 and October 15 as the ceiling ® 
nylon hosiery. 
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Moves to Increase Our Supplies of Wild Rubber 
.... U.S. Exporters’ Legal Tangles Over Blacklist 


War production is tle immediate goal in Latin-American 

development and commissions now in 
Washington are working on plans to increase output of criti- 
cal materials in South and Central America. Technicians be- 
ing dispatched to Good Neighbor countries are directed to 
concentrate on increased output of metals, rubber, nut oils 
and fibers. However, long-range projects are not being ig- 
nored, although many probably must await the postwar 
period. 


BRAZIL: Gathering of wild rubber in the Amazon Valley will 
receive the attention of six technical men whose assign- 
ments have been announced by the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. Brazil’s finance minister, A. de Souza-Costa, 
headed an economic mission to discuss war production, 
and promised increased output of fibers and nuts as well 
as wild rubber. In exchange, Brazilians expect airplanes 
and other defense equipment, machinery and industrial 
raw materials to feed local industry. 


NICARAGUA: Wild rubber also is promised by Nicaragua if 
U.S. price offers are right. Suggestions have been made 
tentatively that 30 cents a pound, compared with prevail- 
ing rates of 221% cents a pound, would bring out supplies. 
A labor force of 1,000 workers would be required to har- 
vest an estimated 600 tons a year—a minute fraction of 
total U.S. needs. 


PERU: Use of Peruvian long-staple cotton is being advocated 
as a blending fiber for U.S. woolen and worsted mills to 
make up for ordered reductions in the use of new wool 
for cloth. Peru’s output ranges from 300,000 to 350,000 
bales a year, and the cotton is reported by importers to be 
better for blending than any other cotton available today. 
To allow for added imports, quotas must be enlarged and 
tariffs reduced. Negotiations are proceeding for a new 
reciprocal trade treaty with Peru and cotton may become 
one of the principal points of discussion in the negotiations. 


Blacklisting of Latin-American busi- 
ness houses is causing 
some complications in trade circles. 
U.S. suppliers complain that they risk 
suits in Latin-American courts if they 
fail to fulfill contracts, but face action 
from this Government if they do ful- 
fill them. Often contracts are negotiat- 
ed before the firms are blacklisted. Also, 
some U.S. business firms contend that 
business lost through blacklists is quick- 
ly seized by representatives of other 
United Nations. Complications will be 
smoothed if hemisphere countries im- 
plement their anti-Axis policies with 
blacklists of their own, using the U.S. 
list as a guide. 
TRADE CONTROLS: Using agreements 
reached at Rio de Janeiro as a spring- 
board, U.S. officials are pressing for 
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counterparts in Latin America to trade controls in this 
country. Thus hemisphere governments are expected indi- 
vidually to make blacklists, freeze funds, ration supplies, 
control prices and pool shipping as a prelude to trade ne- 
gotiations. 


EXPORT PRICES: U.S. exporters complain that price officials 
and export controllers lack an understanding of export 
prices. Costs of preparing goods for shipment are said to 
make sales of many commodities impossible at domestic 
ceilings. A price concession already has been granted for 
iron and steel, but this is only a beginning. Export firms 
now are submitting detailed cost lists with applications for 
licenses, hoping thereby to convince officials that ceilings 
should be relaxed. 


Economic necessity, plus increasing hemisphere solidar- 

ity, is prompting Latin-American 
countries to look into new long-range development projects. 
War already has speeded development of domestic industries 
and promises to improve transportation through highway 
and railroad building. Mexico is working on a $178,000,000 
road and railway program and road-building in Panama is 
increasing. Long-range plans include the following items: 


SILK: A domestic concern in Venezuela has 500,000 mulberry 
trees growing in an experimental station and 100,000 silk- 
worms spinning cocoons. Additional experimental stations 
are being developed and hope is held that Venezuela, de- 
pendent almost entirely on oil, will have a new enterprise. 


PERFUME: The Haiti-American Development Corp., operat- 
ing with Export-Import Bank funds, is experimenting 
with flower essences for the perfume industry. This cor- 
poration’s principal concern is a rubber nursery, but hopes 
are held that within a few years rare oils and essences, 
now cut off in Europe and Asia, can find a home in this 
hemisphere. Meanwhile, the perfume industry suffers. 





ACROSS PANAMA—A WAR HIGHWAY 


U.S. Public Roads Administration engineers are supervising the construction of an all-weather 
road across Panama. Workmen are laying concrete stretches at the rate of one mile a day. 
Recently an Army motorcade of “peeps” and “jeeps” made a test drive from the Pacific side to 
the Atlantic and back again. Not even the unpaved stretches stopped the “blitz-buggies.” 
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N ISUSINESS - 
@ TRAINING New Rules 


IN WARTIME 


Babson Institute offers broad and 
practical training in business ad- 
ministration. Meets wartime and 
post-war needs of young men 
seeking business training at 
managerial levels. 

1 Begin June or September. Finish in 

9 or 18 months. 
2 Business courses only—production 


management, sales, advertising, es- 
tate management, finance. Speciali- 


zation after student’s objective 
is determined. Special wartime 
courses. Field trips. 


Completing practical training be- 
fore service enables graduates to 
enter business fully equipped, with- 
out delay, after war. 

Write Carl T. Smith, President, for 
Catalog —today. 


3 


INSTITUTE 


of Business Administration 
BABSON PARK 


MASS. 





SEnp us the names of any friends who 


would be interested in seeing a copy of 


The United States News without charge. 


2201 M Street N. W. 


The United States News 
Washington, D. C. 


The repose and privacy of a charmingly 


styled home with the convenience of a 


hotel renowned for its personalized 


service. When you come to New York it 


will cost you no more 


to stop at the Plaza 


than at any other 


hotel of compar 


able standing Che /j 


Henry A. Rost 
President and 


Menaging Director Gam? 
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ST. PETERSBURG ~ FLORIDA 


FACING GLORIOUS TAMPA BAY 
The largest fireproof hotel on 
Florida’s West Coast. 375 rooms, 
each with bath. All recreational 
features. Every detail for guests’ 
comfort anticipated. Best clientele. 

Booklet on request. 
AYMER VINOY LAUGHNER, President 
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The Government’s first financial crisis 
of World War II swept in on the wings 
of Japanese bombers over Pearl Harbor. 
It was short, a teapot affair, perhaps; yet 
grave enough to keep Treasury lights 
burning late and to rob the nation’s fiscal 
bigwigs of a Sunday night’s sleep. 

Within a day it was throttled. The gen- 
eral public was hardly aware of it. The 
temporary threat to Uncle Sam’s money 
life line on Monday, December 8, was 
recognized only in the realm of finance. 
But out of the crisis there came a safe- 
guard. Not again, say the country’s highest 
financial authorities, will there be a repeti- 
tion of that threat so long as the new 
preventive is at hand. 

The new safeguard is written into the 
Second War Powers Act, designed to give 
the President and other federal officials 
sweeping wartime authority over many 
activities. It changes the rules with re- 
spect to Government financing. Its spon- 
sors foresee through its adoption not only 
a sure and continuing supply of money for 
the Treasury, but other public benefits, 
including continuance of low interest rates 
and assurance that Government bonds will 
not drop below par in the market. 

Critics of the new who are 
eminent but not numerous, view its adop- 
tion as an easy way of getting money 
for a time, but, in the long run as an invi- 
tation to “financial and social disaster for 
the American people,” via inflation. 

The change is embodied in Title IV of 
the Act. Here it is: 

“Sec. 401. Subsection (b) of section 14 
of the Act of December 23, 1913 (38 Stat. 
265), otherwise known as the Federal Re- 
serve Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
by striking out of the proviso the words, 
‘but only in the open market,’ so that the 
proviso will read as follows: ‘Provided, 
That any bonds, notes, or other obligations 
which are direct obligations of the United 
States or which are fully guaranteed by 
the United States as to principal and in- 
terest may be bought and sold without 
regard to maturities.’ ” 

Effect of the provision will be to permit 
Federal Reserve Banks to buy directly 
from the Treasury its offerings of any ma- 
turity, whether bills, notes or bonds, in 
any amount and at any time. In other 
words, if the general public and the banks, 
through unforeseen developments, should 
fail to meet the Treasury’s complete needs 
by subscribing in full to its offerings, the 
Federal Reserve Banks may do so. 

Need of such a provision, its sponsors 


measure, 
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for U.S. Borrowing: 
Assurance of Ample Money Supply 





assert, was evidenced sharply the day afte: 
the Sunday raid on Pearl Harbor. 0) 
that Monday, the Treasury by previous 
announcement was offering its customary 
weekly bills, $150,000,000 to mature in 
91 days. Also the Treasury had announced 
only a day or so before the raid a bond 
offering of $1,500,000,000 to be subscribed 
the following Friday. 

Thus, when the Japanese struck, Treas. 
ury securities totaling $1,650,000,000 were 
awaiting buyers. The prospect of buyer 
at the moment, as later related by Mar. 
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MARRINER S. ECCLES 
“We gave it stability’’ 


riner S. Eccles, Federal Reserve Board 
head, was this: 

“The Treasury did not know and we 
did not know whether there would be any 
bids in the market on Monday . . . the 
market was very weak, very jittery. We 
(the Federal Reserve Banks) purchased 
in the market that Monday and a few 
days after about $100,000,000 of secuti- 
ties, giving stability and support. Where 
weakness was shown we _ purchased to 
stabilize the market. If we had not I don't 
know where the market would have gone. 
But we gave it stability.” 

At that time—in fact, ever since 1935— 
the Federal Reserve Banks were compelled 
under the law to purchase only in the 
open market. Prior to 1935, there was 00 
such restriction. The restriction was writ- 
ten into the law at the instance of Sena 
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tor Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, father of 
the Federal Reserve Act. In those days 
of peace the restriction made little differ- 
ence. Now it makes great difference; Sen- 
ator Glass spoke in support of the move 
to eliminate it. 

The Monday offering of $150,000,000 in 
gj-day bills had to be sold December 8 to 
the highest bidder. Not knowing whether 
there would be bidders, the Federal Re- 
serve Officials insured the offering’s suc- 
cess by acting indirectly. 

“We did indirectly what we could not 
do directly,” Mr. Eccles later told a House 
committee. “We got in touch with some 
of the dealers and told them if they would 
put bids in for the bills at a certain price 
we would take the bills off their hands. 
Accordingly they put the bids in, which 
they would not have done unless they 
knew they could turn around immediately 
and sell the bills to us and that is what 
they did. . . of course, they got a small 
commission.” 

That was kept secret, of course, at the 
time. Under the new provisions, there 
would be no need for such secrecy. 

In World War I, Liberty Bonds were 
sold at successively higher interest rates, 
starting with 314 per cent and rising to 5 
per cent. Had the Federal Reserve System 
done then what it now proposes—buy di- 
rectly from the Treasury—it could have 
kept that rate down, Mr. Eccles said. 

He said that, with the Federal Reserve 
Banks buying directly from the Treasury, 
the danger of Government securities 
dropping below par is minimized. Now 
they are selling from par to 112. In and 
just after the World War I period, Govern- 
ment bonds declined to the low 80s. 

Opponents of the new program charge 
that it will lead directly to inflation. In 
a letter to Chairman Sumners of the 
House Judiciary Committee, Walter E. 
Spahr, economist of New York University, 
asserts that Mr. Eccles’s testimony “is a 
plea that the United States embark upon 
one of the two most dangerous inflationary 
paths known.” And Senator Taft (Rep.), 
of Ohio, in Senate debate said: 

“The effect of this amendment would be 
to give the Treasury power to make the 
Federal Reserve Banks buy Government 
bonds direct at any rate of interest. (It 
would) impose a danger to the soundness 
of the currency of the United States which 
is exactly the danger which finally wiped 
out the French and German currency in 
the World War.” 

To which Mr. Eccles replied: “What 
Senator Taft says in the first place just 
isn’t true. The Treasury cannot compel the 
Reserve System to purchase. ... The Sys- 
tem has the discretionary power. The 
Treasury has no mandatory power. 
What he says about the inflationary effect 
of this type of financing likewise is untrue. 
We can purchase in the open market now 
and that is just as inflationary from that 
standpoint as to purchase from the Treas- 
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a Wealthy and 
Prospering Company 


Borrows Money it 


DOESN’T NEED! 


LITTLE over three years 

ago, The Glassburg Metal 
Goods Co.* ended its fiscal year with 
a net loss of $272,675 on $5,429, 169 
net sales. 


Despite the fact that it could show 
a net worth of $2,663,347, the Com- 
pany’s cash position was precarious. 
It couldn’t take discounts on pur- 
chases. It couldn’t buy supplies in 
large enough quantities to get ad- 
vantageous prices. 


Though its merchandise was in good 
demand, it couldn’t increase pro- 
duction or expand sales because it 
couldn’t finance additional business, 


Its credit with two local banks 
was limited, because the resources 
of the banks were limited, and 
large, out-of-town banking connec- 
tions were unwilling to extend the 
necessary lines. 


So the company turned to us for 
financing. Our service was just what 








it needed. Within twenty-four hours, 
we had made an advance of more 
than twice what the company had 
tried, but failed, to get from its 
banks. 


Today, with net worth of more than 
$3,000,000 and working capital of 
nearly $1,000,000, the company con- 
tinues to make use of Commercial 
Credit OPEN ACCOUNT Financ- 
ing. 


On the basis of current collateral, 
consisting of receivables and inven- 
tory assigned to Commercial Credit 
Company, it could obtain more than 
$600,000 on request. 


Of this potential credit, it actually 
uses and pays charges on only 
$2,000, because, in the words of the 
president, ‘‘we want to keep our 
connection with Commercial Credit 
Company on a permanent basis, so 
that if the time ever comes when we 
need a substantial sum in a hurry, 
we can get it without red-tape or 
delay.” 
+ £ &£ & & 


For the complete details of this re- 
markable experience in modern busi- 
ness financing, send for the booklet 
“ANCHOR TO WINDWARD.” 
Address Dept. 1301. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files, can be verified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


“Non-Notification’”? Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 








PORTLAND, ORE. 


Winning the War in a Waltz ‘ 


By Our O. C. 


While the munitions industries are working over-time, and 
our soldiers are marching double-time, the Office of Civilian 
Defense seems to be doing it in three-quarter time. While the 
Marines are doing the quick-step, OCD is planning to do the 
two-step. It would do our troops in the Philippines a lot of 
good to see some American bombers in a power dive, but the 
morale on the home front is being stiffened by the Eleanor glide. 

Ballets, not bullets, are what will protect our homes and 
children from the enemy! 

Speaking of music and the terpsichorean art, our nation is 
dedicated to show Adolf Shickelgruber how to swing—at the 
end of a rope. We want 

%- to see Hirohito dancing 

on air—supported — by 
— about six feet of the 

») finest Manila hemp. Does 
anyone object? Of course 
G not. Well, that proves 

Ai that music and dancing 
have their part inthe war. 

Why, the First Americans never, never thought of going into 
battle without first holding a war dance. The noble Red Man 
did some nifty fighting. So, come to think of it, are the Red 
Men of Russia. The only Russian dance we saw looked as if 
the performers were trying to kick themselves while sitting 
down, which sounds like an impossibility; but so did the defense 
of Moscow. 

A lot of hullabaloo has been raised about what seemed to be 
an attempt to make OCD stand for Office of Children’s Dancing, 
or Office of Cheerful Distraction. It all started when the OCD 
workers began holding square dances on the roof of their build- 
ing on Dupont Circle. Holding dances on a Circle was criticized 
as being inconsistent, by the trouble-seekers in Congress. An 
investigating committee was sent up to the Dupont Circle 
office, and the OCD’s vice chairman asked them if they 
wouldn’t like to call the numbers, for the Virginia reel. 

Well, after silence was restored, the Congressmen went back 
to the Capitol saying the whole business was jittery. 

“Jitterbugs will cure our jitters,” OCD replied. “If you have 
a kick, do it in the conga. Hep, hep!” 

Well, pretty soon the whole country was taking sides, just 
like lining up for the quadrille. Every American forgot about 
the income tax, Pearl Harbor, Singapore, Bataan and sugar 
rationing in the fervor of debating OCD’s tap routine. 

Now we submit that that proves OCD’s case. If just talking 
about dancing can take the country’s mind off the worst trou- 
bles it has had since Valley Forge, think what a good, rousing 
fox trot in a blacked-out cellar would do for us! Or maybe 
variations on the old-fashioned bunny hug would be more suit- 
able. 

Let’s waltz our way to victory, if we are too old and stiff 
for more strenuous effort. On account of the shortage in rub- 
ber, we can’t all be bubble dancers (thank goodness!) and when 
it comes to fan dancing, most men prefer to be dance fans. 
Let’s adagio to Tokyo! 

In our mind’s eye we can see the War Department com- 
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D ° E who 
ancing Expert sible 
stan 
muniques of the future, when the:country really starts prance § “ ° 
ing. They will read like this: 5 

“European Front: On Monday the 12th Pennsylvania Rug. 
cutters hopped twelve miles into the enemy’s lines for a new inef 
record. The new record the 

, 
was Benny Oompman’s oe, Se 
latest swing version of 
“Adeste Fideles’ and it ar 
was captured without a 
scratch. 

“Malayan Front: A 
battalion of Schottische 
troops arrived to rein- 
force the New Hampshire Hepcats who expect to Highland 
fling the Japanese out of Indo-China in their present jive 
we mean, drive. 

“Balkan Front: The Tennessee Turkey-trotters have taken 
Istanbul and Toe-bruk. Heeliopolis is expected to surrender at 
any intermission, now. 

“Near East Front: Our forces were held up in their advanee 
toward the Hejazz when the enemy employed the treacherous 
device of filling their front-line trenches with chorines who 
proceeded to do the dance of -the seven veils: Owing to the 
shortage of textiles in the enemy country, the entire troupe 
had only seven veils among them. Our chivalrous troops, with 
the consent of their commanding officers, refused to proceed. 

“South American Front: A new tango has been invented by 
our Latin-American allies which, when perfected, is expected 
to be ihe most potent weapon yet employed against the enemy.” 

And so on. We can see the time coming when derby hats wil 
be put on strict priority, because they will be needed by the 
slide trombone players at the front. 

We maintain that any criticism of the OCD’s terpsichorean 
endeavor is a treacherous blow at the Anglo-Saxophone race. 

Has not, after all, the announced strategy of our Army and 


\ 








—— 





Navy been that we must drive back the Japanese, island by ha 
island, one step at a time? Did anybody in Congress get up]! 
and denounce our military command for mentioning the one- ine 
step as an instrument of war? Mer 

AL 


We think that there is a dark and sinister plot behind all 
this yawping criticism from a bunch of old fogies so afflicted ] It 
with bunions at both ends that they don’t want anybody else} 33 
to have fun. Gentlemen, we warn you. The jig is up! is t 

We think dancing is as good a way to win the war as any-| We 
thing we have yet seen produced on our side. We think every | free 

citizen unable to shoul 7 ¢., 
$B vor ene ton - tl der a gun should get 
— on 


himself a war bond and 












| THoucuT tT) a war blonde. 
be SAO an: 7 leAL Granted an_uninhib- th 
© gione<*°9— ited OCD, we will yet 


— 


Lf 


repeat the Miracle of 
the Marne in our own 
fashion. Taxi-drivers wo 
that battle. Taxi-dancers will win this one. Boys, there # 
Life in the Capital yet! 
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Title Reg. 


Nhe leas aud Nays 


Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and _ those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Congressional Pensions 

Sir:—I am just one of the plain people 
who are being urged through every pos- 
sible medium to buy defense bonds and 
stamps, give to the Red Cross and to oth- 
er organizations too numerous to mention. 
Suddenly, not out of a clear sky, *but 
one already black with mismanagement, 
ineficiency, politics, greed and graft, came 
the astounding, almost unbelievable an- 





HOW DID THE ANIMALS 
GET THEIR NAMES? 


Hippopotamus 


means literally, 
a river-horse!. 







HE name hippo- 
potamus comes 
from the Greek hippos, 
“horse,” and potamos, 
“river.” Dinosaur means 
“terrible lizard,” coming 
from Greek deinos, “terrible,” and sauros, “liz- 
atd.” Caterpillar means, literally, “a hairy she- 
cat,” derived from Old French catte (French 
chatte, “she-cat’”’) and pelue, “hairy.” And, by | 
similarly tracing their origins, you will discover 
that lemur means, literally, “a ghost’’; porpoise, 
“a hog-fish”; orang-outang, “a man of the 
woods”; chameleon, “‘a ground lion.” 

For you and your children there is a world of 
interest and education in the thousands of fascinat- 
ing word origins you will find in the unabridged 
Merriam-Webster, WEBSTER’Ss NEw INTERNATION- 
al Dictionary, Second Edition. This great refer- 
ence book provides a wealth of general information. 
It contains 600,000 entries—122,000 more entries 
than any other dictionary. 12,000 terms illustrated; 
3,350 pages. WA RNING: The only genuine Webster 
is the MeERRIAM-Webster. Look for the Merriam- 
Webster name and circular trade-mark on the cover. 
Ask your bookdealer to show it to you. Write for 
free illustrated booklet of interesting word origins to 

& C. Merriam Company, 853 Federal Street, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 





Advertisement Copyright, 1942, 
by G. & C. Merriam Co. 
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nouncement that, in the midst of the stress 
of war, suffering, sacrifice and death, Con- 
gress had voted each of its members a life 
pension. 

So now, if this plan carries through, 
the farmer plodding behind his plow, the 
scrub woman at her lowly task, the tired 
man behind the counter, all the great 
bulk of the American people must work a 
little longer, a little harder, and sacrifice 
a little more so that Congressmen may live 
in luxury and security. 


Custer, S. Dak. A.R.H. 


* - ~ 


The following answer to the ques- 
tion, “Do you think that the findings 
and conclusions of the Roberts Board 
point toward the need for a single com- 
mand of American land, sea and air 
forces?” was received too late for in- 
clusion in the symposium printed in 
the issue of February 13. 


Unified War Command. 

Sir:—If you would establish a Depart- 
ment of National Defense you would have 
to do away with the Secretary of War as 
a Cabinet member and the Secretary of 
the Navy as a Cabinet member. We then 
would have a Secretary of National De- 
fense as a Cabinet member, a commanding 
officer at the head of the Army forces, a 
commanding officer at the head of the 
Navy forces, and a commanding officer at 
the head of the Air forces, all serving un- 
der the one Cabinet member, the Secretary 
of National Defense. 

However, such changes are wholly un- 
necessary at this time. An executive order 
by the President, such as placing Admiral 
Nimitz in command of all forces around 
Hawaii, is an example of how it can be 
most efficiently handled at this time in 
Panama, the Eastern Coast, etc. 

Rep. J. Buett SNYDER 
(Dem.) , Pennsylvania. 


% * 


Defense of Mr. Lindbergh 

Sir:—I have read and heard many se- 
of Charles*A. Lindbergh 
and feel it my duty as a loyal citizen and 
an admirer of Lindbergh’s to voice a pro- 
test. 

There is no argument for the fact that 
he was right in saying that the U.S. was 
not prepared for war, and, if forced into it 
before due preparation, would take a lick- 
ing. We certainly cannot claim that we 
are winning at the present time! 

I think that, if Lindbergh were con- 
sulted now, he might have some construc- 
tive ideas to offer in our present war pro- 
duction program. 

Mrs. Estetta BucKNAM 


White Lake, Wis. 
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Better Light 
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Quicker Victory! 
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Increases Office 
Efficiency 15%! 


The picture above shows a typical 
Guth Fluorescent Installation in a 
typical American office (name on re- 
quest). Of their new lighting, the 
company’s president says, “Efficiency 
of office workers has increased 15%; 
and we are now receiving applica- 
tions for work from the very best 
help in town, the strongest attraction 
being the comfortable working con- 
ditions.” 


In these days of extra stress, every 
factor that contributes to greater ef- 
ficiency and morale is highly im- 
portant. Write for information about 
the use of GUTH Fluorescent in your 
business. Our experience in serving 
the cause of defense is highly valuable 
to you! 





GUTH EXCELUX, typical of the engi- 
neered superiority and artistic design 
of all GUTH Fluorescent Fixtures, 


BN 






The EDWIN F. GUTH CO.+ 2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Criticism of British Influence . . . Morale Value of 
Chinese Loan... Dutch Demand for Naval Change 


Informed sources reveal off the record 
that 2,000 airplanes in the Far East— 
less than one month’s production— 
would have given U.S., Britain and 
the Dutch control of the air and would 
have made Japan’s conquests impos- 
sible. They weren’t on hand and now 
bases will be hard to find. 


xk * 


A move is under way to investigate 
reports that dollar-a-year men actual- 
ly are drawing on the Government for 
expense accounts that call for pay- 
ments of as much as $25 a day. 


x *k * 


The Dutch in the Indies insisted upon 
a change in command over naval 
forces in the Far Pacific area. Their 
view was that American naval forces 
were not being used effectively against 
the Japanese. The answer seems to be 
that, without adequate air support, it 
is almost suicide for a navy to func- 
tion in narrow waters. 


x k * 


Very high and well-informed officials 
warned a Congress committee off the 
record shortly before war broke out 
that this country had to call Japan’s 
bluff, but at the same time found it 
highly important to avoid a fight just 
at that moment. It turned out that 
this contradictory policy wouldn't 
work. 


xk * 


A school of military thought here 
holds that the present policy of dis- 
persing American strength among half 
a dozen fronts in this world war will 
lead only to disaster. Their view is 
that the present defensive type of ef- 
fort gets no place and that American 
strength must be concentrated in an 
effort to knock out one opponent even 
though the others make temporary 
gains. 


x & ® 


Much inside grumbling is heard over 
the degree of British influence in dis- 
tribution of American men and ma- 
terials. The answer given is_ that, 
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above all else, it is important for this 
country to hold the British Isles as an 
advance base. 


xk * 


President Roosevelt is directing this 
country’s war strategy and is placing 
emphasis upon conservatism rather 
than upon chance-taking. 


x k * 


Some high officials are beginning to 
complain that they have difficulty in 
keeping track of the number and char- 
acter of the various boards and com- 
missions being appointed to co-ordi- 
nate the British-American war effort. 
There is a suggestion that one board 
will have to be appointed to co-ordi- 
nate the co-ordinators. 


xk k * 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s New Deal friends are 
critical of the operations of the Civil- 
ian Defense organization and blame 
its troubles on the fact that the Presi- 
dent’s wife has relatively little time to 
spend on that job. 


xk * 


The $500,000,000 loan to China will 
have its principal influence through 
giving the wealthier Chinese an outlet 
for investment in bonds backed by 
hard dollars. Now there is widespread 
hoarding in China as people with 
money try to protect themselves 
against inflation. This leaves shortages 
for the mass of the people, whose mo- 
rale is affected. 


& & ® 


Attorney General Biddle is resisting 
pressure from the West Coast for a 
very firm policy in dealing with alien 
Japanese. Authentic stories of intense 
Fifth Column activity in Honolulu at 
the time of the Pearl Harbor attack is 
adding to demands for assurance that 
this activity will not be repeated here. 


x * 


Behind reports that foreign seamen 
are jumping United Nations ships to 


get U.S. shore jobs or berths on 
American vessels is a serious dispute 


over maritime wages and working 
conditions. U.S. merchant seamen get 
the best pay, food and quarters, which 
irks Norwegian, Dutch and British 
sailors. Washington officials are seek. 
ing to raise general standards. 


xk * 


Far fewer varieties and models of 
goods will grace merchants’ shelves in 
the war period. Government officials 
estimate that 80 per cent of factory 
sales are made on 20 per cent of the 
models offered, and see no reason to 
waste productive energy in producing 
the slower-moving types. 


x es 


Inside defense officials are pleased 
with the first month’s showing of the 
War Production Board under Donald 
Nelson. Contract placements broke 
all records and Mr. Nelson is expect- 
ed to follow up on production sched- 
ules. 


x kk 


Cordell Hull is giving thought again 
to retirement as Secretary of State 
Owing in part to the gradual shift of 
functions away from the State De- 
partment. 


xk 


The labor bloc in Congress is consid- 
ering a proposal to raise the present 
30-cent minimum wage to 40 cents 
with power in the Wage and Hour 
Administration to prescribe minimum 
wages up to 50 cents. 


xk *k * 


The furore over pensions for Congress- 
men has caused Congress to drop 
plans for a salary increase from 
$10,000 to $12,000 a year and for giv- 
ing each Senator an assistant at $4,500 } 
a year. 


* * 


War Production Board attempts to 
get the Army to change specifications 
for blankets in the interest of savi 

wool have been rebuffed. The Quat 
termaster Corps insists upon provid 
ing top-grade equipment for soldiet® 
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